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INCREASED 


EARNINGS AND BONUS FOR 


WORKERS AND FARMERS IN CHINA 


The widespread introduction of the system of 
incentive bonuses to provide material rewards to 
outstanding workers in production was called for 
by the official mouthpiece in Peking on May 3. One 
of the principles of Socialist management of enter- 
prises, it says, is to encourage the workers through 
material benefits to take an interest in the results 
of their labour. The system of incentive bonus is 
a practical expression of this principle. The sys- 
tem has already been in force for some time in the 
State enterprises and “had to a certain extent” 
raised the workers’ enthusiasm in production. 


The paper emphasised that the system must 
conform with the principle of “to each according to 
his work,” differentiating between the different 
standing of the industrial enterprises in the nationa! 
economy and the different role played by various 
sections of workers in production. Bonuses in im- 
portant industries and enterprises should be higher 
than the average. Bonuses for workers, engineers 
and technicians playing a leading role in production 
should also be higher. Targets set for bonuses should 


be such that they advance the work. But they should 


be within the capability of the maiority of the 
workers. To meet the needs for the all-round ful- 
filment of the first five year plan, the People’s Daily 
said, energetic efforts should be made now, apart 
from popularising the system of piece wages, to 
establish and improve the system of bonuses award- 
‘ed for experiments in manufacturing new products, 
‘economising raw material, fuel and electricity and 


raising the quality of products and the standard of 
workmanship. Leaders of enterprises, the engineers 
and technicians who contributed to the all-round 
balanced, fulfilment of the State plan should also 
be rewarded, since strenuous efforts are demanded 
of them. 


In a May Day editorial devoted to what it called 
“the high tide of Socialism,” the People’s Daily made 
the significant admission that though the conditions 
for the fulfilment of State plans were better in the 
first quarter of the year than in previous years, 
“nevertheless, in the field of industrial production, 
the plans have not been fulfilled for such products 
as crude oil, steel, steel products, and vegetable oils.” 
It was added that “more than 80% of the plans for 
investment in capital construction will still have to 
be fulfilled during the second, third and fourth 
quarters of the year. In the field of agricultural 
production, the harvest of the autumn crops will 
have to rely on efforts yet to be exerted.” 


This admission led up to- a serious warning to 
cadres in industry and mining, in communications 
and transport, and in capital construction units. 
They must push vigorously the promotion of ad- 
vanced. producers and outstanding workers. They 
must implement more effectively the policy of the 
Centre calling for quantity, speed, quality and 
economy. They must, overcome such deviations as 
the blind seeking for quantity and speed alone, 
néglecting quality and disregarding safety (of 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF JAPAN 


(Compiled by United Nations ECAFE Secretariat) 


PART I 


An outstanding event in Japan during the year ending 
September 1955 was the remarkable rise in its normal 
exports to $1,850 million, an increase of 33 per cent over 
the preceding twelve months and by far a post-war record. 
This export boom, which appears to have been largely caused 
by external factors, dominated Japan’s economic scene dur- 
ing that period. Wholesale prices, which declined during 
the first half of 1954, turned the corner in July and subse- 
quently rose slightly and maintained their new level for 
almost a year. The index of manufacturing production, 
which, for the first time in the post-war period, threatened 
to turn downwards in the first half of 1954, began picking 
up again after September 1954 and sustained an upward 
trend for the subsequent twelve months. There seems to be 


machines and men). Management and control also required 


improvement. 


In the rural areas, too, the chief task must be to help 
the peasants to increaSe production and increase income, 
avoiding all non-productive expenditure and non-productive 
activities. The systems inside the APCs must benefit both 
the State and the middle and poor peasants as the most 
reliable guarantee for fulfilment of plans. It is pointed out 
that up to the end of March about 90% of the peasant 
households had joined the APCs and 55% of them are in 
the higher APCs. Thus Socialism had basically occupied 
the extensive rural front. The Socialist transformation of 
capitalist industry and commerce and of handicrafts had also 
made rapid progress. This was “a great achievement” and 
a new spirit had emerged for the courageous march forward. 
Conservatism had tumbled down. Backward quota and 
time-worn technical standards had been broken one after 
another and had to be revised and more and more engineer- 
ing and technical personnel hitherto outside the mass move- 
ments had been drawn into the emulation drives. 


The CCP, it was argued, had always linked up national, 
collective and individual interests, but there had been de- 
fects in the work of raising the material living standards 
of the people, and these had affected the “production en- 
thusiasm” of the masses. These problems must be solved 
to ensure a better combination between individual interests 
and collective interests. ‘The Party and the Government 
must pay greater concern to the living and welfare needs 
of the workers, staff members, educational workers, scientific 
and cultural workers and administrative personnel. ‘There 
will be a universal rise in wages throughout China this year. 
This is a concrete example of the interest the State takes 
in the workers.” There must be improvements also in the 
running of mess halls, dormitories, and creches. The 
bureaucratic work style that neglects the suffering of the 
masses must be opposed. 


The constant raising of the peasants’ standard of living 
is a question of similar importance. The attention of the 
Party must now be transferred to the question of the income 
of the peasants—that is to say, the question of distribution 
of income in the APCs. These APCs must support national 
construction and they must have a joint reserve. But at 
the same time, it must be ensured that the great majority 
of the members increase their earnings each year,-so that 
living standards of the peasants may be raised constantly. 


little doubt that a spell of monetary deflation deliberately 
brought about towards the end of 1958, was cut short by 
an export boom which had a favourable effect on almost 
every line of industry, textiles and secondary metal products 
in particular. 


The year’s development gains special significance in the 
light of a longer-range problem which the Japanese economy 
faces. The problem has two facets. In the first place, the 
Japanese economy is characterized by a very high and some- 
what inftexible degree of dependence on foreign supplies of 
staple food and industrial raw materials, and in order to 
purchase these the country has to sell a certain amount of 
exports as a matter of necessity if it is to balance its in- 
ternational accounts. Thus far, during the ten post-war 
years, Japan has not been able to balance its norma] trade 
and has had the unfavourable gap filled each year either 
by US aid of one kind or another or by special procurement 
or offshore purchases by the US forces. In other words, the 
task of attaining economic viability through normal trade 
has been on the country’s agenda for ten years and remains 
yet to be solved. Secondly, Japan has been confronted with 
the perennial problem of finding sufficient employment for 
an ever-increasing labour force, rising lately at the annual 
rate of some 700,000. Primary industries, such as agricul- 
ture and fisheries, already appear to be at the saturation 
point, while tertiary industries, such as commerce, banking, 
service sectors, etc., have recently been expanded at an 
unusually high rate and do not seem to hold much additional 
prospect except in proportion to a further expansion of the 
economy. Thus, the major burden for absorbing the in- 
creasing supply of new labour falls upon the so-called 
secondary industries, mainly manufacturing. Even if only 
one-half of the new labour force of 700,000 each year is to 
be absorbed in manufacturing, it means that the gainfully- 
employed in that sector have to increase by more than five 
per cent per annum, and such a task is a formidable one. 
It is a task, most people seem to agree, that can be achieved 
mainly through continuous expansion of the country’s ex- 
ports. Generally speaking, Japan’s share of the world ex- 
port market can increase only if its manufacturing industries 
maintain at least the same rate of improvement in pro- 
ductivity as those in other industrialized countries. In fact, 
the recent ‘“productivity-conscious” attitude in Japanese 
business circles may be said to show that the urgency of 
the problem is widely recognized. 


In the light of these long-range tasks which beset the 
country’s economy, the recent trend of expanding exports 
raises both hopes and problems. Is Japan definitely on its 
way towards economic viability through expansion of exports 
based upon genuine improvement in productivity? Or has 
the recent expansion in exports been brought about largely 
through fortuitous causes which are not likely to be lasting? 
Again, whatever the causes of the rise in exports, has the 
manufacturing sector been able to absorb the additional 
labour force pari passu with the expansion in its production 
record? Or does it still face the serious dilemma of the 
improvement in productivity prejudicing the absorption of 
new labour? The survey of a year’s development cannot 
answer all these questions. But it serves as a necessary 
background for gaining perspective even in the detailed 
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assessment of month-to-month events. The appraisal of the 
draft Six-Year Plan (1955-60), as prepared by the Economic 
Advisory Council and reported to the Government on 5 
December 1955 for final examination, can also be made 
adequately only on the basis of firm recognition of the 
longer-range problems which confront the economy of 
Japan. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


For a country like Japan, whose economy is peculiarly 
dependent upon’ foreign trade, recent developments have 
been, prima facie, quite encouraging. While the payment 
for imports has declined slightly, the receipts on account of 
exports have shown a distinctly upward trend since the 
middle of 1954 and current dollar income from the special 
procurement and allied expenditures by the US forces in 
Japan has declined but not as fast as once predicted. Thus 
Japan’s foreign-exchange holdings, which were dwindling 
from the high of the post-Korean-war boom, started picking 
up again after June 1954 and stood at the end of September 
1955 at $1,249 million, a net gain of 59 per cent in sixteen 
months. This recent improvement in trade and payments 
followed, with a time-lag of about half a year, the so-called 
policy of “‘deflation’’ which was inaugurated towards the end 
of 1953. However, whether the said policy was really effec- 
tive in bringing about the results witnessed is a question that 
can be assessed only after the situation has been analysed 
in greater detail. 


Imports 


The relatively inflexible character of Japan’s imports 
is well known. Japan’s resources condition is such that it 
appears to be difficult on the one hand to match the present 
rate of. population income with expansion in the domestic 
supply of staple food and, on the other, to avoid a greater 
degree of dependence on raw materials from abroad as its 
industries expand. In view of the relatively high degree of 
import dependence for such bulky commodities as iron ore, 
coking coal, phosphate rock, salt, etc., the matter of geo- 
graphical proximity for the sources of supply is quite 
important for a country like Japan. Since the importance 
of these commodities for the Japanese economy is far from 
marginal, the fact that ocean freights often account for 
more than half of the import price is no mean considera- 
tion and probably explains the high rate of material cost 
(53 to 54 per cent in recent years) in manufacturing sales 
values in Japan. In particular, Japan’s iron and steel in- 
dustry faces a problem of securing cheap sources of major 
raw materials, ic. iron ore and coking coal, to meet the 
industry’s expansion as scheduled in the draft Six-Year 
Plan. Of the 5 million tons of iron ore imported in 1954, 
29.6 per cent came from the Philippines, 22.6 per cent from 
Malaya, 15.2 per cent from India, and 9.9 per cent from 
Goa. And while Japan will need nearly 8 million tons of 
imported ores by 1960, it is feared that the major supply 
sources at present, Medan in Malaya and Marinduque in 
the Philippines, are likely to become exhausted before very 
long. If the Japanese steel industry is not going to buy 
its needed iron ore from a more distant, and thus more 
costly, source, it has either to try to buy ores from main- 
fand China or to help develop new ore mines in South-East 


Asia. 


In the attempt to secure sources of supply of major 
raw material from areas nearer to Japan, it is understand- 
able that certain sectors of the business community have 
shown interest in mainland China which appears to be able 
to ‘supply immediately some of the needs, especially for 
coking coal, soya beans and salt. In the course of unofficial 


trade -negotiations in Tokyo between the representatives of 
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the People’s Republic of China and a private association 
of Japan’s trading interests, which resulted in the signing 
of a trade agreement on 4 May 1955, it was made clear by 
the Chinese representative that the People’s Republic of 
China was ready to export to Japan, at an annual rate, one 
million tons of coal (about one-third of Japan’s current 
import needs), 200,000 tons of soya beans (about one-third 
of import needs) and one million tons of salt (nearly one- 
half of import needs). Coal and soya beans, however, are 
classified by the Chinese under class A which they are will- 
ing to export only in return for the counterpart class A 
items from Japan, such as steel sheet, electric generators 
and ships, all of which come under the COCOM bar. It is 
reported, however, that in September 1955 COCOM released 
the export of galvanized iron sheets to the extent of 15,000 
tons in return for 400,000 tons of coal from mainland 
China; and the prospects appear to be brighter for gradual 
implementation of the trade agreement of 4 May 1955 as 
the international situation improves. 


Another matter, relating to the problem of geographical 
distribution of Japan’s imports, is the purchase of goods 
from the United States under the latter’s agricultural sur- 
plus disposal arrangement. The programme served as an 
aid in 1954 when the food crop was poor and enabled the 
government to buy needed imports without incurring im- 
mediate dollar payments and to make use of the counterpart 
yen fund for various developmental purposes. The first 
batch of “disposal”? purchase, that of $50 million worth of 
wheat, was carried out in March 1954 in accordance with 
the Mutual Security Agreement signed by the two govern- 
ments in that month. The second batch of “disposal” pur- 
chase was negotiated at the time of former Premier 
Yoshida’s visit to the United States in the autumn of 1954 
and resulted in a new agreement signed belatedly on 31 
May 1955; this amounted to $100 million of which 15 per 
cent was to be an outright grant and the remainder to be 
a loan to be repaid either in dollars at 3 per cent interest 
or in yen at 4 per cent interest. Commodities covered in 
the loan part were raw cotton ($35 million), wheat ($22.5 
million), rice ($15 million), tobacco leaves ($5 million), 
and barley ($3.5 million) with estimated freight charges of 
$4 million, totalling $85 million. The ‘disposal’ agree- 
ment turned out to be a topic of heated discussion in Japan, 
involving as it did such issues as the possibility of conse- 
quent reduction of rice imports from Thailand and Burma, 
the dollar clause in repayment, and the freedom in the use 
of the counterpart yen fund. Hand on the heels of the 
second batch came the third ‘disposal’ agreement, initialed 
in Washington on 30 September 1955, entailing the purchase 
by Japan of US agricultural surpluses (wheat, barley, corn 
and other feeds, raw cotton and tobacco leaves) to the 
amount of $65.8 million. 


Exports 


Although the marked rise in Japan’s exports since the 
middle of 1954 is an indisputable fact, it is not easy to 
make a clear-cut analysis of its causes. For one thing, the 
value of imports of the world as a whole rose by 3.5 per cent 
between 1953 arfd 1954, and Japan must have received a 
share of this generally-enlarged demand. However, if we 
analyse Japan’s normal exports from the standpoint of geo- 
graphical pattern, a number of salient features can be dis- 
cerned: (1) Between 1953 and 1955, exports to the ster- 
ling area recorded the biggest rise, both relatively and ab- 
solutely. The dollar area came next, and the open-account 
area remained more or less stagnant. (2) The marked rise 
of exports to the sterling area appears to be more in the 
nature of a recovery to the position attained several years 
ago, quite probably brought about through the easing of 
specific import restrictions on the part of sterling-area coun- 
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tries. Exports to the sterling area constituted 43 to 46 per 
cent of Japan’s total exports in 1951-52, declined to 27 
per cent in 1953 when the restrictions came into force, and 
recovered only to 34 per cent in the first half of 1955. (3) 
Exports to the dollar area have been rising consistently since 
1951, their proportion being 23 per cent in that year and 
39 per cent in the first half of 1955. (4) Clearly, a num- 
ber of new export markets appear to have been developed 
in the course of the last two years. Between 1953 and 1955 
(January-June at annual rate), the list of heavy increases 
in Japan’s exports is topped by Yugoslavia (166 times), 
followed by British East Africa (15 times), Syria (7.2 
times), mainland China (6.4 times), Australia (5.3 times), 
New Zealand (4.7 times), and Egypt (4.7 times). 


The trend of export commodity-wise also reveals a 
pattern which is the product of both long-range and short- 
run changes. What is especially noteworthy is a marked 
rise between 1953 and 1955 (January-September, at annual 
rate), of metal exports by 98 per cent and of chemical 
exports by 45 per cent. Export of machinery and vehicles, 
also, rose substantially in 1953 over previous years and has 
since maintained the new high level with a moderately in- 
creasing trend. These tendencies are in conformity with 
the government policy of diversifying Japan’s exports which 
in the past had depended too heavily on textile products. 
It will be of special interest te compare the pre-war pattern 
with that of recent years as to the relative position of major 
export categories, showing at the same time the balance of 
raw-material imports and the exports of manufactured 
goods in the same category. 


On the one hand, there has been a long-range shift in 
the composition of principal exports of Japan, from the 
pre-war years when textiles occupied 52 per cent of the 
total value of exports, metals 7 per cent and machinery 
and vehicles 6 per cent, to 1955 when the proportion of 
textile exports declined to 87 per cent while that of metals 
rose to 20 per cent and of machinery and vehicles to 11 per 
cent. While before the war exports of cotton fabrics were 
about two and half times those of metals, they constitute 
now only a little over one-half; and within textile exports, 
while cotton fabrics remain supreme today, spun-rayon 
fabrics have taken the pre-war: place of silk. In the balance 
account of raw-material imports and exports of manufac- 
tures in the same category the position with regard to tex- 
tiles, having though unquestionably improved’ in the last 
year or two, has fared worse in comparison with the pre-war 
period, while the similar position with regard to metals has 
shown a definite sign of improvement in the post-war years. 


Almost all 30 individual commodity items of exports, 
each exceeding $10 million at annual rate in 1955, have 
risen above the level of 1958. But many items have shown 
a consistent rise during the past two years at a rate higher 
than the general rate of expansion in exports. 


The pattern is varied enough; and it can only be sur- 
mised that causes of expansion have been manifold. One 
factor, however, requires special mention, the price factor. 
It may be asked whether the expansion in the volume of 
exports to specific countries was assisted by the lowering of 
the unit price of Japanese products, which might have raised 
their power to compete with the products of other countries. 
Of the various commodities a significant fall in unit 
price took place during the past two years in the case 
of spun-rayon fabrics (22 per cent), primary copper manu- 
factures (15 per cent) and steel bars (13 per cent). Lum- 
ber, woollen fabrics and silk fabrics rose in price, and other 
items remained more or less constant in price. The fall in 
unit price as such does not necessarily account for the fact 
that Specific Japanese exports gained in competitive power. 
But in the case of 19 mm steel bars, for example, the f.o.b. 
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export price fell in Japan from $107 per ton in June 1953 
to $95-102 in June 1955 while the similar price in the 
United States rose from $99 to $104.7 during the same 
period. As for spun-rayon fabrics, Japan has for some time 
enjoyed competitive advantage against the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and has further improved its position 
in the last few years. Thus there seems to be little doubt 
that in the case of several important commodities the price 
factor did play a significant role in boosting the volume of 
exports from Japan. But this is not the case for many 
other commodities. 


The problem of the competitive position of Japan’s 
exports as a whole is of particular significance from a 
longer-range point of view inasmuch as the comparative- 
cost situation muSt affect the present, as well as the future, 
structure of Japanese exports. Since Japan is not neces- 
sarily superior, except in a very limited number of cases, 
to other advanced industrial countries in the sphere of 
technology, its competitive advantage in manufacturing must 
rest in the final analysis largely upon the relatively low 
cost of unit labour power. Thus, to the extent that a 
Japanese export industry depends on the foreign supply of 
raw materials, it is likely to be unfavourably placed with 
regard to export. In other words, it may be said in general 
that the net foreign-exchange earning ratio (that is, apart 
from differences among various industries in capital cost, 
the difference between the f.o.b. export price and the 
value of import contents in unit product divided by the 
f.o.b. export price) is likely to be correlated positively with 
Japan’s competitive advantage in export markets. The 
comparative table on international prices of export com- 
modities which the Bank of Japan publishes each month 
makes it possible to rank Japan’s export goods roughly in 
the order of their competitive price advantage. 
basis of this information as of June 1955, Japan’s major 
export commodities may be classified into three categories 
in the order of their competitive price advantage, on the 
world market with net foreign-exchange ratios. This is in 
conformity with the general principle referred to above, with 
the significant exception of cotton fabrics, which depend 
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entirely upon foreign supplies for raw material and yet 
retain definite competitive advantage. Textile industries as 
a whole appear to have developed in Japan significant 


technical and organizational advantages which sufficiently 
compensate for a heavy degree of dependence on imported 
raw materials. Thus, an industry like spun-rayon fabrics, 
which can make use of such advantages without having to 
buy raw material from abroad, seems to enjoy a sizable 
price advantage in world competitive markets. If the above 
grouping is likely to be enduring, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that the structure of Japanese exports will con- 
tinue to be over-weighted by light-industry products, 
although possible savings in raw materials cost for Japan’s 
iron and steel industry through access to nearer sources of 
supply may improve the competitive position of products of 
heavy industries in general. 


Although Japan’s exports have shown a marked rise in 
the latest period, imports (c.if. prices) are still sizably above 
exports (f.o.b. prices) so far as they are recorded in customs 
reports. For the period January-September 1955, imports 
amounted, at annual rate, to $2,414 million and exceeded 
exports by $595 .million. This gap was almost entirely 
filled by a special type of exports, namely the so-called 
special procurements which cover both the procurement 
purchases of goods and services by the United States forces 
stationed in Japan and the sales of yen against dollars 
for expenditures by United States official personnel in 
Japan, and which amounted to $537 million, at annual rate, 
during the first nine months of 1955. This extraordinary 
dollar income has maintained itself remarkably well through 
1955; but it is difficult to believe that it will continue at 
the present rate very much longer. Japan will sooner or 
later face the problem of filling the unfavourable gap in 
its normal trade. And in view of the somewhat inflexible 
character of its import needs, the scaling down of which 
would require major investment expenditures for resources 
development and/or reorganization, a further expansion of 
exports seems to be called for. 


(To be Continued) 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Industrial Production: According to the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, the mining and manu- 
facturing production index for fiscal 1955 was 207.5 (1950 
av.—100), that is 12.2% higher than 185.0 for fiscal 1954. 
This rise is notable when compared with an increase of only 
4.5% in the previous fiscal year, and is attributed by the 
Ministry to good exports and active consumptive demand at 


home. 


Plant and Equipment Investments: The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry disclosed the result of its 
survey of plant and equipment investments to be under- 
taken during fiscal 1956 by 950 principal industrial com- 
panies, exclusive of those engaged in marine transportation. 
It shows that such investments will reach Y472,000 million 
roughly, or nearly 30% higher than $365,600 million esti- 
mated for fiscal 1955. But, as the number of companies 
surveyed also increased compared with the previous year’s 
797, the actual percentage rise will be something like 20%. 
This rise, though somewhat greater than in the first half 
of fiscal 1955, is smaller when compared with the sharp 
Gnerease in the latter half, indicating a more conservative 
sentiment has come to rule lately, they Say. 


Demand for Industrial Capital: According to the esti- 
mate made by the Finance Ministry, capital required for 
plants and equipment in fiscal 1956 will reach Y771,700 
million or 13.3% more than in fiscal 1955. There will also 
be 19.3% increase in the demand for working capital, which 
is estimated at Y650,500 million. 


Growth in People’s Savings: Deposits in the country’s 
financial institutions representing savings increased Y118,400 
million during March last (more than double the amount in 
corresponding month last year), bringing the total increase 
during fiscal 1955 to Y1,007,000 million. Such a growth in 
people’s savings may be ascribed to thriving export trade 
and bumper harvest. ‘The increase is pronounced notably in 
such big cities as Tokyo, Osaka and Kobe, where considerable 
sums were gained in the form of the proceeds of exports. 
The end-March aggregate of the general deposits of all 
financial institutions (total deposits less bills and checks at 
hand, public deposits, agencies deposits of the Bank of Japan 
and the like, as well as deposits by financial institutions) 
reached Y5,422,900 million. 


Farm Labor and Employment: As a result of an in- 
vestigation made as to the Japanese agriculture and employ- 
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ment, the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry points out, 
among other things, that there is only limited room for our 
surplus farm labor to shift to other branches of industry or 
occupation, which means excess job-seekers in agriculture; 
and that, accordingly, the per capita income of farm popu- 
lation is much lower than that in other industries, and agri- 
culture cannot rise above the stage of small-scale production 
permanently. Therefore, it would be necessary, for exam 
ple, to change the guiding principle of our policy of food 
production increase, hitherto aimed solely at raising the 
country’s self-supplying capacity of food, in favor of one 
having in view creation of employment within the agricul- 
tural community primarily and increasing farmers’ income. 


Gov’t Short Term Bills: From May 16th Gov’t short 
term bills will be subscribed directly by financial institutions 
(incl. banks, insurance companies, etc.) with the Bank of 
Japan accepting the unsubscribed portion. Previously, these 
bills upon issue were taken over fully by the Bank of Japan 
which later conducted direct selling operations against banks, 
to scoop up excess market funds. The aim of this new pro- 
cedure is gradual development of full-fledged oven market 
operations by promoting direct marketing and inter-bank 
(incl. other financial institutions) dealings in Gov’t short 
term bills. This signifies a step forward from the previous 
practice of conducting direct operations between the Central 
Bank and commercial banks. Accompanying this change, 
interest rate on Gov’t short term bills was cut to 5.29% 
(formerly 5.48%). 


April Balance of Payments: With exports and imports 
expanding, the balance of payments showed a surplus of 
$52 million (actually, $15 m. excluding usance rise, etc.) 
in April with receipts totaling $275 million and payments, 
$223 million. A notable development was the post-war peak 
of $210 million in commodity export receipts mostly due to 
rise in steel, textiles and machinery. Increase in dollar 
area exports was substantial. Imports also continued at a 
high level with the seasonal rise led by cotton, wool, rice 
and petroleum. 


LUA System Eliminated: The Gov’t notified the com- 
plete dropping of the LUA system (from Aug. 16th) to 
foreign exchange banks concerned. Previously (from Dec.) 
LUA application on foreign exchange transactions of over 
6 months ho1 been stopped in view of tke gradually rising 
credit standing overseas of Japanese banks accompanying 
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the favorable turn in the nation’s foreign currency situation. 
This step signifies a further forward move in normalization 
of foreign exchange transactions. And it is hoped that it 
would enhance the self-sustaining position of Japanese for- 
eign exchange banks. 


Japan-Philippines Reparations Settlement: The  long- 
standing reparations talks finally reached agreement as 
signatures were affixed on May 9th in Manila. Essentials 
are as follows: a. Japan agrees to pay to the Philippines in 
reparations (goods and services) a total sum of $550 million 
during the next 20 years ($25 million annually during the 
first 10 years, and $30 million annually during the remainder 
period). b. In principle, reparations in goods will take 
the form of capital goods. But indirect cash payments are 
recognized up to $20 million in the form of processing 
services. (Japan to deliver consumer goods processed from 
Philippines-offered raw materials, and the Philippine Gov’t 
collecting the Peso proceeds from domestic sales of these 
goods). c. Apart from the above, the Japanese Gov’t will 
facilitate the extension of commercial loans amounting to 
$250 million for economic development of the Philippines. 
(This is to be purely on a loan basis and participation-in- 
management is not recognized. The Japanese Gov’t how- 
ever will not assume special risks other than normal financial 
measures). 


Japan-Soviet Fishery Accords: The Japan-Soviet Fishery 
Treaty, Sea Rescue Agreement as well as provisional agree- 
ments on this year’s fishing operations were signed by both 
on May 15th. Although the recovery of diplomatic relations 
is a condition to the effectiveness of the Fishery Treaty, 
Japanese fishery circles were greatly relieved, at least for 
the time being, as understanding has been reached to the 
effect that the provisional agreement on this year’s fishing 
operations will take effect simultaneously with Treaty sign- 
ing. (Fishing season runs from upper May to upper 
August). The Fishery Treaty contains stipulations on 
fishing areas and fish varieties together with recommenda- 
tions on appropriate fishing amounts to be made to the 
respective Gov’ts each year by the joint research committee 
established by the two signatories. According to the pro- 
visional measures, Japan will be allowed to catch 65,000 
tons of salmon and trout during this year’s fishing season 
in the restricted area (narrower than area stipulated in the 
Fishery Treaty). 
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PARTY BOSSES AND SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CHINA 


Ever since the CCP Central Committee decided that 
they could not fulfil, let alone over-fulfil, the tasks of 
the industrial revolution without ¢he fullest help from the 
intellectuals, the lot of the latter has been progressively 
improved. Better treatment of the professors and lecturers 
has led in turn to great co-operation and more friendly 
feelings towards the followers of Marx. A new atmos- 
phere, very different from that which obtained when they 
were haled before crowded halls of rampant students and 
made to indulge in self-criticism again and again until the 
lads were satisfied or the professors had lost every vestige 
of their self-respect. 


Now the professors are being better paid, and after 
being half-starved and forced out to the streets to 
peddle cigarettes, they are now furnished with what a Kuang 
Ming Jih Pao editorial called “the amenities of life,” in- 
cluding board and lodging, medical treatment, bath-room and 
recreation facilities. Some still rebel at letting the teachers 
have a better life, but the Party now says. that it is “in- 
correct to entertain such a kind of view.” In order to 
have the living conditions for the teachers improved, pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and lecturers, especially the old 
specialists, should ‘be better taken care of and be even given 
preferential treatment, though the State “is in no position to 
better the condition of every teacher.” The editorial notes 
that the party cadres, young students and others are afraid 
that this might lead to the emergence of a “‘privileged class” 
and to an undesirable sense of “superiority.” But this, 
says the writer, is nothing more than a concrete manifesta- 
tion of egalitarianism in thinking and should be: guarded 
against and overcome. The teachers have enough problems 
as things are. They want to be sure they will be able: to 
spend at least 40 hours of their working week in teaching 
and scientific research work, instead of at meetings and 
‘interviews.’ The second problem they face is the shortage 
of books and reference materials. The third problem is the 
shortage of assistants for teaching and research. 


In the case of certain famous professors and scientists 
whose extra-curricular activity is heavy, the establishments 
concerned are being asked to refrain from inviting them to 
attend meetings in which their presence is not absolutely 
essential. Meetings at which deans have to be present should 
be made less numerous and lengthy. All should be taught 
how to treasure the time of the teachers, and students should 
be discouraged from approaching their teachers on matters 
of small importance (a significant reversal of the respective 
status of student and professor during the turbulent days 
after the Communists took over in Peking). The Party and 
Government cadres must be told off, says the paper, and 
told how important was the time of the teachers. ‘The 
practice for cadres to require the teachers to attend meet- 
ings, to interview them, to fill in forms, and to report in 
writing at random should be rectified, and the time of the 
teachers be treasured in all phases.” 


Since the professors have lost most of their books and 
reference materials during the period of their degradation 
as fifth-class citizens, some of the higher institutions will 
see to it that they get the facilities they need in the way of 
borrowing books and the use of reading-rooms in libraries. 
But everybody feels the shortage of books and reference 
materials just now—the millions of copies of Stalin’s works 
and a whole lot of other material from the Soviet Union 
are now without caste—and consequently existing libraries 
and morgues of the colleges are far from able to meet the 
demands. ‘They need historical data having a bearing on 


their own fields of research academic books and magazines 
from abroad, and the actual data of business establishments. 
A large amount of the treasures of the West, discarded 
during the upheaval of the Communist ‘revolution, lie about 
in ‘store-rooms, covered with dust and dirt. As the Kuang 
Ming writer delicately puts it, the libraries and morgues of 
different schools “are victimized by a deviation to a varied 
extent.” Much of it in fact is not Communist but Capitalist 
learning! The colleges have never planned for the long- 
range accumulation of scientific research material and paid 
little attention to the acquisition of books in specialised fields 
as treasures for research purposes. 

All this has somehow to be changed and the books and 
materials have to be sorted out and put to the best use. 
The short-sighted and one-sided “deviation” has to be 
ended. The teachers of the Peking University and the 
China People’s University all feel that their books are too 
few to be adequate for the pressing needs of their research 
work. The International Book Store also must be more 
helpful. The professors feel that their helpful suggestions 
have been ignored and that the store fails to render proper 
service. Even the catalogues of new books published abroad 
are seldom available, and there is no way to tell which are 
the books that can be bought. Nor is it easy to find for 
the professors the assistants they require in the large num- 
bers in which they are required. It is a problem that can 
only be solved step by step. 

But even when they most urgently realise their need 
of the aid of the intellectuals, the Party people still insist 
on the indispensability of “re-moulding” them. And so the 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao insists that the institutions of higher 
education must press on with “the vigorous development of 
academic criticism, and the organisation of the teachers to 
strengthen their study of Marxist-Leninist principles.’ The 
teachers are also recommended (which means commanded) 
to visit the different kinds of Socialist construction and to 
take part in certain social and political work. 

The lot of many of the primary school teachers, to 
which some of the intellectuals were relegated, is worse if 
anything. Letters in the organ of the Communist Youth 
show that although these teachers were insulted and made 
to suffer “‘by certain individuals only,’’ the phenomenon was 
common. Many others were inclined to discriminate against 
and belittle primary school teachers in general. And so it 
became necessary for the Ching Nien Pao “to render the 
problem intelligible so that we may join to check the re- 
petition of this phenomenon.” These teachers were in the 
main discriminated against and “brushed off” by certain 
cadres of county and lower levels. Some of the teachers, 
true, had a “shady background” as bourgeoisie. Even if 
they came from reactionary families they ought not neces- 
sarily to be mixed with the reactionary class. But certain 
cadres suffered from inferiority in ideological quality, think- 
ing they were “royal ministers” with the privilege of order- 
ing the school teachers about. When’ complaints are made 
about them, they promptly resort to shameless methods of 
revenge. The Party and Government attach great | im- 
portance to primary education, and there are now 55 million 
children where there were only 22 million in primary schools, 
from the Pamirs to the coastal islands off Fukien. In this 
connection, therefore, the educational administrations and 
the Youth League organizations have great responsibility to 
bear. 

While Peking complains that too many children are 
leaving primary and middle schools half way, it reports a 
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PLANNED COLLECTIVISM AND UNPLANNED WEATHER 


Although, as in Hongkong, some rain fell on the parched 
rice-fields of Kwangtung and the southern provinces general- 
ly, so far it has been far from sufficient. Heavier rainfall 
along the Yangtze Valley transformed apprehensions ex- 
pressed in the Peking official paper earlier in the spring 
(when it stated that since the last winter, rain and snow 
had been scarce in the greater part of China) into renewed 
anti-flood measures in Wuhan; and “despite spring rainfalls 
on one or two occasions, drought has not disappeared. Nine 
out of ten ponds are dry, and sowing cannot be started in 
certain areas. For various reasons, cattle become thin ana 
weak, and this phenomenon is fairly widespread.” This was 
not the only cause of worry. The People’s Daily deplored 
the fact that the great majority of the cadres engaged in 
rural work, and belonging to the APCs, are not experienced 
in leading large-scale production of a collective farm and 
do not know how to solve various new problems of economy 
and technology. Moreover, though more manure has been 
accumulated, the quality is ‘‘not as good as it used to be; 
seeds supplied have increased in quantity but still fall far 
short of demand in many areas where the sowing tasks are 
larger than in former years.” 


These problems are raised to show that, in order to 
fulfil this year’s production task—which is much higher 
than that of 1955—-strenuous efforts must be continuously 
exerted in the vast areas on the basis of the preparations 
already completed for spring sowing. The national sowing 
acreage this year is 90 million mow higher than in 1955. 
The preparations were better in some areas but stil] could 
not meet requirements. Now problems have cropped up. In 
Kwangtung, for example, vast. quantities of manure had been 
accumulated in the winier and spring, but by the middle of 
March half of this accumulation had still not been taken to 
the fields. According to their calculations, it would take 
four million able-bodied men to work for 20 days to have 
the remaining manure brought io the field! 


These problems are frightening but, says the People’s 
Daily, they can be solved if everybody resolutely combats 
difficulties. For instance, spring drought posed a constant 
threat to the transplanting of seedlings and sowing in the 
northern and southern parts of China, but peasants of many 
areas in Hupeh triumphed over local drought by adopting 


still heavier enrolment in the higher institutions this year, 
with a total of 170,000 new students. 


A directive issued in Peking in the spring called for the 
further development of physical culture and sports in the 
institutions of higher learning. Physical culture on a mass 
scale is to be promoted and made a routine feature. This 
embodies the “health through labour’? system, whereby they 
are to employ their time during vacations. The Peking area 
alone now has close to a thousand trade union sports as- 
sociations in factories, mines, co-operatives, and government 
institutions. The trade union recreation clubs used to 
handle sports as well as parties, entertainments, etc. Now 
there are separate sports associations, and the Peking trade 
unions propose to build a stadium this year to seat 50,000. 
The Locomotive Sports Association also plans to build a 
composite stadium in the capital this year for railwaymen, 
to seat 30,000. The various regional Physical Culture In- 
stitutes have dropped their regional title and are now named 
after the major cities where their headquarters are establish- 
ed. The East China body, for example, now becomes the 
Shanghai Physical Culture Institute. 


drought-resisting sowing measures. Shortage of draught 
animals retarded the progress of sowing but peasants of 
Chiachiang county, in Szechwan, basically solved -the cattle 
shortage by extending mutual help between the villages and 
the co-operatives. 


In the high tide of co-operation, the local cadres dis- 
played great enthusiasm and carried out. persistent and con- 
crete work; but some of them got the idea that co-operation 
would naturally provide everything and went back to their 
offices, showing less interest in practical work, with the re- 
sult that spring sowing went on without leadership. In 
another county, in.Heilungkiang, the Party’s county com- 
mittee had since the lunar New Year (Spring Festival) con- 
cerned themselves with nothing but meetings in the hsien 
city and not one of them visited the countryside. Even 
now many peasants know nothing of the National Draft 
Programme for Agriculture and naturally find it not easy to 
solve the various practical problems encountered in the 
course of spring sowing. “Just think, how dangerous is the 
phenomenon.’’ Cadres are reminded of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung’s famous Report last July when he asked cadres of all 
levels to contact the masses and give penetrating leadership 
to the movement. Problems such as production arrange- 
ment, labour organization, supply of the means of produc- 
tion urgently required, etc. must be given concrete solution, 
and this requires that the cadres go deep into the countryside. 
The case is cited of the Party Committee of Shwangfeng 
in Hunan which sent all its staff save a deputy secrétary to 
visit the countryside and helped the peasants solve various 
problems on the spot. They soon found out that a number 
of APCs set two-production increase targets—the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” target to be reported to the higher level, and the 
“actual” targets according to which assignments were to 
be made to their members. In some cases one target was 
only half the other. They also found that seeds were short, 
manure inadequate, and labour poorly organised. In Tze- 
feng, in Chekiang, fewer working days than required were 
devoted to a water conservancy project and only half of 
the work was done. The local chu committee secretary went 
there and helped the peasants work out a piece wage system, 
and the peasants did in six days work that was expected to 
take another 13 days. It was stated on May 24 that emer- 
gency dykes were being flung up in Central China to pre- 
vent the Yangtze from bursting its banks and flooding the 
countryside in a repetition of the 1954 disaster. Peking 
Radio broadcast in Chinese a statement that the flood waters 
were pouring into the great river and that by May 22 the 
Yangtze had risen to a height of 23.36 metres at the triple 
industrial city of Wuhan. This is .67 metres (26 inches) 
higher than at the same time in 1954. Hankow, however, 
had previously completed a dyke over 100 miles long to 
hold back the waters, and much work had been done in the 
preceding months by several million workers who had been 
mobilised to raise and strengthen the vast dyke system 
around the three cities and along the middle and lower 
reaches of the river. Peking said the dykes could now take 
a flood from one to one and a half metres higher than the 
highest ievel of 1954. Thousands of labourers are in the 
meantime building a special dyke to protect the site of the 
new iron and steel works which are to be built under the 
second five year plan. 


The official Youth League organ announced on April 
26 that owing to the drought in Kwangtung transplanting 
of rice had become extremely difficult. As a result nearly 
13 million members of youth shock brigades and youth pro- 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Five-Year Plan: The main targets of China’s first 
five-year plan are expected to be fulfilled six months to one 
year ahead of schedule claimed Lai Jo-yu, President of the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions. Targets for wage 
increases will also be reached ahead of time. Compared 
with last year, gross industrial. production in 1956 will go 
up by 21.7%, grain production by 9.1% and cotton 18%. 
Investments in capital construction will be 68.1% greater. 
Progress in other fields will also be accelerated. Most capi- 
talist industrial and commercial enterprises has been trans- 
formed into joint state-private firms and some three years 
from the present they will be transformed into socialist en- 
terprises. The number of major industrial projects under 
the first five-year plan has been increased from the original 
694 to more than 800. Steel output in 1955 reached 2.85 
million tons and by 1962 it will be five times that amount. 
By 1967, the end of the third five-year plan, it will be ten 
times the 1955 figure. There will be a general wage in- 
crease this year and labour insurance will cover the majority 
of workers and employees in a couple of years. Last year, 
5.7 million workers were protected by labour insurance. 


Industrial Output: Output of consumer goods in China 
went up by 50% in the past three years. Greatest increases 
were in woollen, linen and silk textiles, output of which 
was twice as much as three years ago, according to the 
Minister of Light Industry; knit-wear rose by 80% and 
cotton goods by 18%. Increases in foodstuffs, edible oil, 
Sugar, wines and tobacco ranged from one-fourth to two- 
thirds. There was also much more footwear, hardware and 
paper. More than 3,000 new products were added by the 
light and textile industries. Penicillin, sulfa drugs and 
others are now produced in China. The minister boasted 
without any supporting figures that profit, taxes and other 
revenue turned in to the state treasury by light industry 
enterprises stood first on the state’s sources of income. 
State funds coming from these industries in the past three 
years were enough, by way of illustration, to build 18 steel 
mills with an annual capacity of 500,000 tons. 


China’s pig iron output last year 1955 reached 3.62 
million tons, 15 times the output in 1949 and 1.9 times the 
output in 1952. Steel output was 2.85 million tons, 18 


duction teams had been mobilised throughout the province 
to take part “with fighting spirit” in the movement to fight 
drought and to help in transplanting, In many cases the 
shock brigades kept the water wheels running till very late 
at night to ensure sufficient water for transplanting in the 
morning. 


The work of dyke-building in China seems endless. It 
was recently revealed in Wuhan that several million dyke 
builders along the lower and middle reaches of the Yangtze 
had been engaged in intensive work for three months along 
the dykes which stretched over several thousand kilometres. 
They built the dykes bigger and higher to protect the famous 
cities of the Wuhan and the grain-producing areas. After 
the re-building, the Wuwei dyke of Anhwei and the Chin- 
kiang dyke of Hupeh are both one meter higher than the 
highest flood level of 1954. In Kiangsi where the wind 
blows more strongly and the tides rise higher, adequate 
waterfront works were undertaken, such as the building up 
of the bank with stones and the sinking of stones to pro- 
tect the banks. Along dyke sections at Pukow and Hsiakuan 
at Nanking, at Maanshan of Tangtu and Chinglungkang of 
Haimen, workers were employed on underwater projects to 
prevent the collapse of the river banks. 'The spring flood 
season having arrived in the Yangtze and Han basins, pre- 
ventive work has been attended to in all the provinces along 
these rivers. 


times that of 1949 and twice that of 1952. Coal output 
reached 93.17 million tons, three times that of 1949 and 
1.5 times that of 1952. Power output was 12,100 million 
kilowatt hours, 2.8 times that of 1949 and 1.7 times that 
of 1952. In terms of value, output of the machine building 
industry was 2.4 times that of 1952. Output of cement in 
1955 was four and a half million tons, 6.8 times that of 
1949 and 1.6 times that of 1952. Output of ammonium 
sulfate was 320,000 tons, 12 times that of 1949 and 1.8 
times that of 1952. This year, capital construction will be 
68% greater than in 1955. The output of heavy indus- 
tries, apart from coal and power, will exceed 1957 targets. 
The output of the major industrial products, including pig 
iron, steel, rolled steel, machine-tools, steam turbine genera- 
tors, transformers, locomotives, passenger and cargo ships, 
cement, double-bladed wheel ploughs, and bicycles were all 
expected to reach or surpass the 1957 quotas. 


China now makes many new products including seam- 
less tubes, silicon steel, aluminum ingots, aluminum pro- 
ducts, heavy steel rails, training planes, 6,000-kilowatt steam 
power generating equipment, 10,000 kilowatt hydro-power 
generating equipment, Stalin 6 grain harvesting combines, 
eargo steamers and Donbas 1 coal combines. China will 
soon be able to turn out motor cars, airplanes and tractors. 
Peking, however, admitted that China was still far from 
her goal of industrialisation, but a good beginning had been 
made and preliminary work had been done in laying the 
foundations for raising the industrial and technical level. 


Capital Construction: The No. 1 Motor Car Plant in 
Changchun has started production. The workers pledged 
to send the first motor cars to Peking before October 1. 
Preliminary designing for the Paotow Iron and Steel Com- 
plex has been completed. It will have dozens of mining, 
ore dressing, smelting plants and workshops. Construction 
of a 20,000 spindle ramie mill is now underway in Canton; 
when completed it will produce more than 20 million metres 
of ramie a year, 20 times China’s present output. A new 
oil-pressing mill has just been put into operation in Kwei- 
chow. This is the first of the dozen oil-pressing mills plan- 
ned for the mountainous region of this province. The rest 
are still under construction. When completed, these mills 
will process 43,500 tons of rape-seed a year. A new phos- 
phate fertilizer plant with an annual capacity of 3,000 tons 
has just been put into operation in Kweiyang. Another 
phosphate fertiliser factory is under construction in Kwang- 
si. It will be completed this June and turn out 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of phosphate ferciliser annually. Work has 
begun on a new brick-works in Chengtu; when put into 
operation this August, the city’s output of bricks will be 
3.4 times that of last year. 


New Products: State factories in Shenyang tral- 
produced 80 new products in the first quarter of this year. 
New products included floatation concentrators, ventilators 
for big mines and pneumatic tools. China has designed a 
railway engine which is considerably more efficient than 
foreign designs currently used in China. Compared with 
the M.K.-1 engine prevalent on Chinese railways, the new 
1—5—1 type can haul 2,200 more tons on the level at a 
speed of above 55 kilometres per hour. Its coal consump- 
tion is 42% lower. It can run twice as fast on a four per 
thousand degree incline and used 28% less metal in its 
structure. Over 1,100 kinds of new industrial products 
were displayed at the Northeast Industrial Museum in 
Shenyang. ‘They included new specifications of seamless 
tubes, round bars and angle steel; new type lathes, milling 
and other machines; coastal and ocean-going ships; and 
new varieties of non-ferrous metals, textiles and musical 
instruments. The exhibits are from Anshan, Shenyang, 
Dairen and other industrial centres in Northeast China. 
The Harbin Electric Instrument Plant is producing pre- 
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cision electric metres for motor cars, and scientific research 
purposes. 

Power Stations: A new hydroelectric station started 
operation last month in northern Honan. It supplies elec- 
tricity for the irrigation of 3,600 hectares of elevated farm- 
land and lighting for dozens of villages. A hydroelectric 
station installed on a boat has passed all trial tests. The 
boat is located at a ferrying point on the Yellow River in 
Shantung. The station provides electricity to the wharf 
for running, loading and unloading machines as well as to 
nearby villages for irrigation and lighting. 


Agricultura] Developments: Peking announced that the 
total output of wheat and barley in Fukien this year will 
yeach 841,506 tons—an increase of 94% compared with 
last year; the total output of rape seeds more than 9,600 
tons—an increase of 8% over last year. In Chekiang, the 
total output of spring crops on 730,000 hectares of land 
will be increased by 75,000: tons more than last year, of 
whieh wheat will increase by 15% and barley by 10%. 
Iionan plans to produce 33,000 metric tons more cured 
tobacco this year than last year’s 120,000 tons. Tea 
growers in Western Yunnan have already sold to state 
agencies over 20 tons of spring tea. This was more than 
the total sold in the whole of last year. The total! 1956 
output of spring tea crop in this area is expected to exceed 
70 tons, or four timés as last year’s. Sugar-beet planting 
in Heilungkiang this year will amount to 98,000 hectares, 
11% above last year. 


Over 2,000 new agrotechnical centres have been set 
up, bringing the total tg more than 10,000. By June there 
will be one such centre in each of the 16,000 districts. The 
agrotechnical centres staffed by 60,000 agronomists from 
universities and secondary technical schools trained peasants 
in scientific farming. Seventy-five per cent of the wheat 
land, over one million hectares, in Heilungkiang has been 
sown with spring wheat, using new-type horse-drawn imple- 
ments which will produce 10% to 20% more grain than that 
of old-type tools. The rainfall early last month removed 
the drought threat in Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Kweichow. 
The heaviest rainfall was recorded in the Yangtse Valley. 


State banks have allocated 200 million yuan ag special 
loans to help peasants during the spring sowing period. 
This allocation is earmarked for poorer members of co- 
operatives, poorer individual peasants and families in the 
rural areas affected by natural troubles last year. It is in 
addition to the 2,000 million yuan in loans made this year 
by the banks to agricultural producer cooperatives and 
peasants. 


Salt, Coal and Oil: A new salt field under construction 
in Hainan will start operation in the latter part of next 
year. Its annual output will exceed that of all salt fields 
in Kwangtung. Construction of a new coal pit at Tung- 
chwan Colliery in Shensi will be completed in the first half 
of 1958. This pit will produce three times the 1956 out- 
put for the whole Tungchwan Colliery. Mining of coal 
started in a new pit at the Anyuan Colliery in Pingsiang, 
Kiangsi. The colliery is now building a new shaft mine 
and restoring an old abandoned mine. When this work is 
completed by the end of next year, the Anyuan Colliery 
will become one of the main suppliers of coking coal for 
the industrial area of Wuhan. New oil-bearing structures 
were discovered on the Ordos platform bordering Ching- 
hai, Kansu, Shensi and Inner Mongolia. A general survey 
of this 360,000 square kilometre platform has been com- 


pleted; large scale prospecting of the western section has 
begun. 


Research Institutes: An agricultural research institute 
has been established in the capital of Inner Mongolia. The 
institute will have three departments: for crops, soil and 
agricultural chemistry, and plant protection. Inner Mon- 
golia already has an animal husbandary and veterinary 
research institute and a forest research institute. A coal 
research institute was established in Fushun last month. It 
has more than 160 research workers. A salt industry re- 
search office was recently established in Tientsin. Research 
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work is now being conducted in 20 subjects including sea- 
sonal changes in the density of sea water, the full utilisation 
of sun for evaporation and improvement. of the soil in salt 
brines. Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, announced recently that a draft 12-year plan of 
scientific advance in China was now being drawn up. He 
also boasted, “We can definitely bring China’s backward 
scientific and technical level up to or. approaching advanced 
international levels in the next 12 years.” In making elec- 
tronic. calculators, Chinese scientists will be sent to the 
Union for research work and Soviet electronic experts will 
help China to build factories in this field. The Academy 
of Sciences now has 46 research institutes. 


Wage Increases: Active ,preparations to increase 
workers’ wages are being made in Peking, Tientsin and 
other industrial centres. A joint office for the adjustment 
of workers’ wages has been formed in Peking. In Tai- 
yuan, total wages paid to workers. of the ‘Taiyuan Mining 
Machinery Plant during the first four months this year 
were 26% more than in the corresponding period of last 
year. In addition, special bonuses and prizes for rationali- 
sation proposais totalling more than 19,000 yuan were 
awarded to workers in the first four months this year; 


50% of the workers received extra wages for increased 
production. The extra money was equal to more than 70% 


of their regular monthly earnings. Average wages in April 


tor the workers of the plant were 16% more than in 
January. 
Education: Peking announced that over 210,000 


students had graduated from colleges in China between 
1949 and 1955. Between 1956 and 1967, eight to ten 
million people will reach the level of a college, secondary 
technical, or vocational school graduate. The number of 
middle schoo] students in the current school year reached 
3,890,000; elementary school students reached 53 million. 
Universal compulsory education will be introduced step by 
step in the next seven to twelve years. Meanwhile more 
than 60,000 students in. higher educational institutions 
throughout China are expected to graduate this summer. 


Traditional Chinese Medicine: A traditional Chinese 
medical association has been set up in Tientsin. Its 
membership totals 1,029 or 88% of all the physicians in 
this field of practice here. The association will carry out 
research in traditional Chinese medicine, foster the ex- 
change of experiences, and help doctors of Western medi- 
cine to study Chinese medicine. In Peking, a 240-bed 
hospital for traditional Chinese medicine was recently com- 
pleted. The hospital, the largest of its kind in China, 
occupies 29,000 square metres of floor space. There are 
eight departments, including internal medicine, surgery, 
gynecology, pediatrics, osteology and acupuncture. It also 
has a laboratory and an X-ray room. Over 20 physicians 
are already on the staff of the hospital. Thirty others will 
join shortly. 


Communications: A sea dyke over 2,000 metres long 
has been built to link the island of Amoy with the mainland. 
Peking also disclosed that China’s railway mileage reached 
27,000 kilometres and motor road mileage 150,000 kilo- 
metres (excluding those not opened to traffic) by the end 
of last year. Shipping tonnage and air traffic had also in- 
creased. In terms of ton-kilometres, rail traffic last year 
was 2.47 times that of 1950, water transport 9.8 times and 
motor traffic 6.7 times. During the next 12 years, the rail- 
way network will be greatly extended in the Northwest, 
Southwest and other border regions; electric and diesel 
engines will gradually replace steam engines and electri- 
fication and automation will be introduced for some trunk 
lines. Rivers will be dredged and new canals cut to extend 
the length of navigable waterways and ships of new designs 
will be built. Modern aircrafts will be used in civil aviation. 
The country’s highway and telephone network will be ex- 
tended to all large agricultural cooperatives and postal. ser- 
vice will reach the remotest villages. ‘ 


_Through Lanchow-Shanghai and Lanchow-Peking train 
services started recently. The 2,800-kilometre Lanchow- 
Sinkiang Railway will reach Yumen by August this year. 
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KOREA’S FINANCE 


The major movements in the ROK financial fields dur- 
ing the past fiscal year were directed by two major develop- 
ments: (1) the signing, on November 17, 1954, by the U.S. 
and ROK of the “Agreed Minute of Understanding,’ in 
which both nations pledged to do certain things in order 
to effectuate a smoothly run joint aid program; and (2) a 
revision of the Korean fiscal year. 


The “Agreed Minute’? document set forth the limits 
of responsibility on the pari of the U.S. for the $700,000,000 
economic and military aid program for FY 1955. The ROK 
Government also pledged in the agreement to: encourage 
private ownership of basic industries, establish new hwan- 
dollar conversion procedures, seek to balance its budget, 
continue to resist inflation, and procure aid _ supplies 
wherever in non-Communist countries goods of the required 
quality can be obtained at the best price. 


On January 23, 1954, the Financial Law was amended 
for the main purpose of making the Korean fiscal year begin 
on July 1 and end on June 30th. The former law had pro- 
vided that the fiscal year begin on April 1 and end on March 
81st. In view of the fact that such a large part of the 
national budget depends upon foreign aid, the amendment 


Yumen is 800 kilometres away from Lanchow. The route of 
the Lanchow-Sining section of the projected Lanchow-Ching- 
hai nxailway has been finally charted. The Lanchow-Ching- 
hai Railway :otals more than 1,000 kilometres. It will start 
trom Hokow, just west of Lanchow, pass Sining, the capital 
of Chinghai Frovince, and terminate at the Tsaidam Basin. 
Gonstruction of the 176-kilometre section from Lanchow to 
Sining will begin soon. The 110-kilometre northern section 
of the Paoki-Chengtu Railway has been completed. The 
southern section is now being carried on at a point some 90 
kilometres from Fenghsien. The Paoki-Chengtu Railway is 
680 kilometres long. Work has now begun on a 340-kilo- 
metre railway linking Chungking w:th Kweiyang. This line 
was originally scheduled for building after 1957. The 
northern end of the railway will link up with the Chengcu- 
Chungking line and the southern up with the Kweichow- 
Kwangzsi line. 


Reservoirs: The Meishan Reservoir Dam in the middle 
reaches of the Huai River has been completed. This 558- 
metre long multiple-arch dam is composed of 15 dams and 
16 arches. Its biggest dam is 88.24 metres high. When 
the work of installing gates on the spillway is .completed, 
this reservoir will hold nearly 2,000 million cubic metres of 
water. Flooding along the Shihho tributary in the middle 
reaches of the Huai River will then be prevented and the 
pressure along the main course of the Huai River reduced. 
A hydroelectric power station.with a generating capacity of 
24,000 kilowatts is also being built here. Work on another 
reservoir has begun along a tributary of the Huai River. 
Located on the Pi River, the projected Sianghungtien Re- 
servoir will have a capacity of 2,085 million cubic-metres. 


Supersonic Fishing: A fleet of fishing vessels equipped 
with supersonic devices caught 285 tons of croakers in 3 days. 
There are now 11 fishing vessels in Shanghai equipped with 
supersonic devices. They can detect the presence of fish, 
their variety, the number of shoals and their depth from 
the surface of the water. 


New Police Uniforms: New uniforms are now worn by 
the police force throughout the country. The summer uni- 
form consists of either white or dark green jackets with 
navy blue trousers for the men and skirts for the women. 
The winter uniform is dark blue, with hats, collars and 
sleeves trimmed with red piping and red piping down the 
seams of the trousers. 
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AND BANKING 


of the fiscal year term to correspond with that of the United 
States is to facilitate the management of the public finance. 


Public Finance 


Despite all efforts to stem the inflationary trend, en- 
gendered mainly by a huge deficit in the War Account and 
aggravated by insufficient collections from the sale of aid 
goods due to tardy arrivals under the aid plogram, the 
Wholesale Price Index in Seoul (1947—100) rose from 
5,989 in January to 10,036 in December 1954, gradually 
leveling off in the second half of FY 1955. 


’ Originally, it had been planned that aid goods would 
arrive in sufficient quantities to take up the large slack in 
the public finances and to serve as an anti-inflationary force. 
But, instead of the programmed arrivals of over $24,000,000 
worth of aid goods per month on the average, arrivals 
amounted to only $110,900,000 by May 22, 1955 or an 
average of about $10,000,000 per month during most of 
FY 1955; from July to December, 1954, the flow of aid 
goods was particularly below ROK expectations. It should 
also be noted that these statistics of arrivals refer only to 
the arrival of shipping documents; thus, actual arrivals in 
Korean ports are considerably lower, since the above figures 
include cargoes at sea. Hence, the slowness of the aid 
goods arrivals contributed to the rising price index. 


A major contributing disturbance, on the other hand, in 
public finance during the second half of FY 1955 has been 
the constant fluctuations of exchange rates caused by the 
hwan-dollar auction system. Since the signing of the 
“Agreed Minute,” dollars have beeh auctioned in amounts 
varying from $1.5 million to $2.5 million, each time at ratios 
varying from 379:1 to 532:1—a variation of as much as 
30%. The major recommendation by the Ministry of 
Finance at the end of FY 1955 was that a permanent, fixed 
exchange rate be established. 


Turning to the two major ROK Government accounts, 
the General Account and the Special War Account, analysis 
reveals that revenues generally fell below expectations, 
principally for the reasons listed above. ‘ 


Revenues for the General Account for FY 1955 (in- 
cluding the interim period of April-July, 1954) were expect- 
ed to total 59,900 million hwan. Actual revenues, however, 
as of the end of November, 1954, fell as follows: 

(in million hwan) (% of budget) 
Domestic taxes 


Land taxes 52 
Customs ocak ociisre snes 66 
Transfer/Prop. Custody 100 4.7 
Transfer/Monopoly Funds 1,700 20 
‘Miscellaneous revenues ......-.....+ 700 — 
By ee Fame anion eo gen 22,900 Avg. 38% 


The main shortages in revenue for the first half of the 
budgetary period were in transfers from the Property Cus- 
tody Special Accoun: (because sales of properties were un- 
expectedly low) and in transfers from the various monopoly 
enterprises. The budget estimates had been made in the 
expectation that price increases in tobacco and other mono- 
polies would be approved by the National Assembly in July; 
however, this approval was deferred until the end of the 
year. 


Although the budget of the Special War Account 
amounted to 79,300 million hwan, the actual revenues (as 
of November, 1954) amounted to only 26,100 million hwan, 
or 33% of the budget at the half-way fiscal mark. 


In order to provide for the tremendous military ex- 
penses, therefore, the disbursement of general govern- 
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mental administrative expenses waS minimized and the 
transfer from the General Account was increased over the 
originally projected amount. This General Account trans- 
fer reached 57% of the budget. A transfer from the Na- 
tional Bonds Epecial Account totaling 200 million hwan was 
also made, providing an additional 7% of the budget. 

However, the transfer to the Special War Account from 
the Counterpart Fund Special Account, expected to be over 
20,000 million hwan, actually amounted to only 8,000 million 
hwan, causing a severe deficit in the revenues. The delay 
of aid goods arrivals resulted in smaller aid goods sales 
proceeds, again affecting the total national economic struc- 
ture. 


Thus, the budgets for both the General Account and the 
Special War Account had been planned for a total of 
139,335,817,684 hwan. Only 49,001,567,873 hwan in re- 
venues actually came in, only approximately 35% of the 
original budgets. 


Epecially important in this picture was the status of the 
Counterpart Fund Speciai Account for FY 1955. As of 
January Ist 1955, the revenues, both planned and actual, 
were as follows (in hwan): 


Financial Source Budget Actual Difference 
DOV se cenanohesete 64,620,0C0,000 10,448,692,554 54,171,307,445 
GRIKG# 0 hace cigs oe sae 2,880,000,000 3,403,661,838 523,661,838 
REIN RUA face crescent 9,900,000,000 1,316,642,493 8,583,357,502 

Roatan .<indsatsiecte 77,400,000,000 15,168,996,885 62,231,003,115 


Credit and Savings 


To combat domestic causes of inflation, the ROK Gov- 
ernment has sought to control credit extension and to 
encourage savings. The Ministry of Finance has enforced 
the credit ceiling system, in accordance with the Combined 
Economic Board Agreement of December 14, 1953, in which 
it was stated that “...the Government of the ROK has 
decided to limit the expansion of credit granted by the Bank 
of Korea and commercial banks to an annual amount of 5 
billion hwan, except for credit granted for the purpose of 
making counterpart deposits and credit extended from the 
counterpart fund.” 


The amount of increase in commercial savings for FY 
1955 was to be 20,000 million hwan. Despite every effort to 
reach this target, however, only 50% of the target figure was 
deposited as of January Ist. This was due primarily to 


the inactivity of the supply of aid goods and to the dullness 
of the domestic industries. 


The Korean Reconstruction Bank, established for the 
purpose of extending iong-term loans primarily for indus- 
trial! development, commenced operation on April 3, 1954. 
The General Banking Act, enacted on May 5, 1950, began 
to be enforced on August 15, 1954, helping to stabilize the 
credit and savings situation. The Trust Bank of Korea and 
the Commercial and Industrial Bank of Korea amalgamated 
voluntarily, thus helping to rationalize the banking system. 
The newly combined banks became known as the Korea 
Heung-up Bank, beginning business on October 1, 1954. 


The public pawnshops, as small loan offices for the 
unemployed, refugees, and small wage-earners, were granted 
credits of approximately 100 million hwan by the regular 
commercial banks, and the money was loaned out subse- 
quently to the end-users. ; 


The Bank of Korea was invited in 1954 to join the IMF 
and the IBRD: Korea became a member in both interna- 
tional banking and funding institutions. 


Foreign Exchange and Investment 


The Special Dollar Loan System, begun in the latter 
part of 1952, had been continued successfully in FY 1955 
in order to encourage and extend the supply of goods by 
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granting dollar loans to Korean traders or end-users. The 
object has been to encourage the stabilization of domestic 
price levels and the importation of capital equipment for 
industrial development. The three main special dollar loans 
during 1954 were: $20,175,035, $3,752,594, and (to U.N. 
contractors) $2,304,871—a total of more than $26 million. 
In addition, $4,971,300 was auctioned on October 18th to 
the general public. 


Consequently, with the special loans and auction, and 
because of the loss of dollar income due to the suspension 
of the tungsten ore sales, ROK’s foreign exchange holdings 
by the end of May, 1955, amounted to less than $34.5 mil- 
lion. This fund is, for the moment, being kept as a reserve 
to meet possible contingencies. 


The Ministry of Finance has drawn up a new law 
governing foreign transactions. The draft of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Law aims at the proper development of 
the national economy and the control of over-all foreign 
transactions. Also, a Foreign Investment Law has been 
drafted to encourage foreign construction capital to re- 
build the major industries and to rehabilitate the mines. 


Bonds and Insurance 


Since 1949, Government sales of national bonds have 
reached a total of 7,000 million hwan. These sales help to 
supplement ordinary revenues in meeting governmental ex- 
penditures, especially those for defense. 


During the past year, 87% of the national bonds offered 
were subscribed to, as follows: 


Allotted Amount Subscribed Amount % 


GeneraligiSalesi =. :.ijue <adisiviweisis a siaicis 1,000,000,000 468,759,720 46.6 
Regulation «Sales. ojceccesoun deaeie 1,500,000,000 1,923,786,630 128.0 
Accepted ‘hy Banks) 56522 ~<fcscas> 800,000,000 478,731,000 59.8 

TOtal le age eae eque eae atee 3,300,000,000 2,871,277,350 87.0 


These bonds are repayable in five years and carry an 
annual rate in interest of 5%, payable every September 
1st. 


The Taehan Marine and Transportation Insurance Pool 
Office, consisting of nine domestic damage insurance firms, 
insured FOA supplies in the amount of $27,243,682 and 
other supplies in the amount of $5,556,748. Only 4 cases 
of claims were presented, with settlement totaling less than 
$40,000. 


Taxation System Reforms 


During the period under review, the Ministry of Finance 
adopted a policy of transforming emergency war-time taxa- 
tion measures into a comprehensive syStem suitable for the 
time of economic reconstruction and increased national 
defense burdens. The chief tax legislative changes that 
were made are as follows: 


1. The Textile tax was abolished and the duty assess- 
ment on raw materials and yarn revised downward. 2. The 
income Tax Law was revised to permit a surtax upon higher 
incomes. 3. Rates under the Business Tax Law were re- 
duced by approximately 50%. 4. The Corporation Tax 
Law was so revised as to permit single proportional rates 
instead of the former progressive rates. 5. Transporta- 
tion and registration tax rates were revised to increase re- 
venues. 6. Liquor tax rates were doubled and a stricter 
licensing system was adopted. 7. The commodity amuse- 
ment and food tax laws were extended in order to cover 
additional commodities and services. 8. The Land Income 
Tax Law was revised to lighten the tax burden upon de- 
stitute farmers and to reduce the burden on those in financial 
difficulties, including ex-servicemen. 9. The Income Tax 
Law underwent a general revision to reduce burdens on the 
lower income brackets and to improve arrangements for 
collections at the source. 10. The Temporary Land In- 
come Tax Law was revised to reduce rates by 20% in order 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAIWAN’S ECONOMIC POLICIES 


In 1955, the total export and import trade of Taiwan 
were US$133.4 million and US$91.6 million respectively, 
showing a favourable trade balance of about US$41.8 mil- 
lion—not including United States aid financed import of 
US$89 million and imports with self-provided exchange of 
US$9 million. These import and export values cover the 
visible (commodities) imports and exports only, but do not 
include foreign exchange settlements for invisible expendi- 
tures abroad and inward remittances. 


Each fiscal year the government of Taiwan draws up a 
foreign exchange receipt and expenditures estimate in co- 
ordination with the United States aid imports under the 
“Joint Import Program’, and any balance in the previous 
fiscal year’s foreign exchange account is carried forward as 
a receipt in the current year. 


The budget for imports and exports in 1956 is balanced 
at US$184 million of which receipts from exports are esti- 
mated at US$125.5 million. In order to replenish the 1955- 
1956 supply of daily essentials such as wheat, flour, raw 
cotton, soyabeans, bean oil, cement, etc. as well as industrial 
raw materials such as iron scrap, tin plate, crude rubber, 
etc. the government in the later part of 1955 appropriated 
large amounts of foreign exchange for their procurement. 
Although some of these articles are not included in the 
aid-projected imports, arrangements were made by CUSA 
with the ICA China Mission to expedite their transit. The 
smooth flow of essential imports has been restored. 


United States aid to Free China comprises Military 
Assistance (Mutual Defense Assistance Program) and 
Economic Assistance (Defense Support). The Military As- 
sistance is to provide mainly military equipment. Economic 


that the tax burden would be more fairly adjusted between 
rural and urban tax sources. 


In making these formal reforms, the objectives were to 
reform the temporary war-time tax laws, to achieve a fairer 
distribut‘on of tax burdens, to rationalize the tax adminis- 
tration, to prevent tax evasion, and to realize maximum re- 
venues without harming industrial development. 


Tax collections in 1954 (direct) yielded 18,680,066,000 
hwan, out of the 22,052,650,000 hwan assessed. Indirect 
national taxes yielded 6,776,949,083 hwan. The land tax 
collection yielded 5,363,£13 straw bags of barley, rice, rye, 
and wheat. (The foregoing figures are for the calendar 


year). 
Customs Administration 


Intensive and successful action has been taken against 
smuggling and close attention has been paid to improve the 
methods for assessment and clearance of imports—both pri- 
vate and public aid goods. The policy of exempting certain 
capital investment goods from import customs has been con- 
tinued. 


With 9 months of the 15 month budgetary period hav- 
ing elapsed by the end of December, revenue collected 
amounted to 72% of the total budgetary estimates. A total 
of 8,822,963,510 hwan was collected from customs. 


Also, 5,297 cases of contraband were apprehended and 
the total value of these seizures amounted to 974,055,271 
hwan. In May, there were 1,084 cases of attempted smug- 
gling; by the end of December, the number of cases had 


dropped to only 261. 


Assistance is to develop the economy in general. Economic 
Assistance is divided into two main categories, that is, 
Direct Forces Support and Defense Support. Direct Forces 
Support, previously called Common-Use Program, includes 
program designed to give the Armed Forces of the Taiwan 
government direct support in addition to the military as- 
sistance for supplies other than arms and ammunitions, air- 
craft, naval vessels, etc. Defense Support include economic 
programs designed to support the military efforts indirectly 
through providing to general resources which either (a) 
enable the government to maintain a level of defense ex- 
penditures or undertake defense activities that would other- 
wise not be possible or (b) increase its capacity to do so 
in the future. Defense Support comprises Commodity As- 
sistance, Economic Development Assistance, Technical Assis- 
tance and others. 


Figures for the Military Assistance appropriations are 
not available. Total appropriations for Economic Assistance 
for FY1950 through FY1956 amount to US$656 million 
with percentage breakdowns as follows: (a) Direct Forces 
Support (Common Use) 25%; (b) Defense Support: (75%) 
Commodity Assistance 51%, Economic Development Assis- 
tance 19%, Technica] Assistance and others 5%. 


The total amounts of United States aid during the 
years 1950-1956, broken down according to categories, are 
as follows: FY1950-1956. Commodity Assistance US$331 
million, Economic Development Assistance 126, Technical 
Assistance and others 34, Common Use Assistance 163, Grand 
Total: US$656 million. ($10,000,000 worth of surplus agri- 
cultural products included in the Commodity Assistance for 
FY1954). 


The amount of United States aid as may be provided 
for FY1957 will not be known until this summer or early 
autumn when the Mutual Security appropriation bill for 
FY1957 is approved by the Congress of USA. 


The term United States aid can be interpreted in a 
broad or a narrow sense. Broadly speaking, all United 
States aid assists in lightening the budgetary burden of all 
levels of government, since the various programs for which 
the aid funds contribute in part or in whole are govern- 
ment responsibilities such as should be otherwise included 
in the national budget. In this broad sense all aid funds 
perform budget-supporting function. In a narrow sense, 
where only direct counterpart aid to the budget expenditures 
is concerned, the total aid amount is about 15% of the total 
budget expenditures not including Direct Military Aid Pro- 
grams. 


In order to meet the heavy budgetary demands, steps 
are being taken by the Taiwan government to increase tax 
revenues. 


The foreign trade and foreign exchange policy for 
FY1956 emphasises the encouragement of exports through 
the expansion of markets. On the import side, imports not 
essential to people’s livelihood continue to be restricted, 
domestic industrial production is promoted, exports of 
processed products encouraged and exchange allotments for 
raw materials and machineries which are necessary for in- 
dustrial uses are increased. Close coordination is sought in 
the use of United States aid to assist economic development 
and reconstruction and to economize government’s foreign 
exchange. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


A partial list of the kinds of capital goods which the 
Philippines may request from Japan under reparations 
agreement includes the following: Irrigation gates and 
pumping equ'pment, agricultural equipment and machineries, 
complete food processing plants and machinery, logging 
equipment, fishing boats and floating canneries. Hydro- 
electric plants, steam electric and diesel electric plants, 
transmission and distribution lines. Mineral resources de- 
yclopment projects, mining equipment, beneficiation plants. 
Industrial development projects, coke plants, cotton textile 
mills, rayon plants, pulp & paper plants. Railroad equip- 
ment, ocean-going ships, interisland ships. 

The Bank of Tokyo plans commercial banking opera- 
tions in the Philippines in collaboration with Philippine 
capital following the ratification of the reparations pact. 
Two of Japan’s largest trading firms have expressed their 
intention to open branch offices in Manila following resump- 
tion of normal diplomatic and trade relations between the 
two countries. Mitsubishi Shoji plans to send a staff of six 
men and Daiichi Busan will send eight. 

The two-way Philippine-Japancse trade under the barter 
pact in cperation for the past several years reached a total 
of $441,250,716 as of the end of April this year. 

Government prosecutors and Central Bank intelligence 
agents began an extensive investigation of two rackets which 
have been making a serious illegal drain on Philippine for- 
eign exchange. The agents were contemplating a search 
through the back files of the PNB and other banks to dis- 
cover evidences of fraud in applications for letters of credit. 
One of the illegal devices under investigation is the “ship 
back” racket. In this an importer gets a firm offer to 
supply gceods from a foreign shipper with whom he is in 
collusion. On the basis of the firm offer, the importer buys 
foreign exchange through a Philippine bank and transmits 
it to the shipper. The shipper loads the goods aboard a ship 
to make the deal look legal but the importer then signs title 
to the goods back to the shipper, who then has it returned 
to him or sent on to another port outside the Philippines. 
“Short shipment” is another device, in which the shipper 
sends only a fraction of the goods caHed for in the order 
for foreign exchange. These short shipments are sometimes 
never even claimed after their arrival in Manila, the con- 
signee in the meantime having disappeared. 

Insular Life Assurance Co. for 1955 income from opera- 
tions was P14,000,000 a 36% increase over the previous 
year. New business increased by 51%. Insurance in force 
at the end of the year was close to P238,000,000. 

Jozquin M. Elizalde, first Philippine ambassador to the 
U.S. after the Philippines became independeni in 1946, is 
being backed to become director general of the UN Food 
and Agricultural Organization. The position will shortly 
be filled for a four-year term. Mr. Elizalde is expected to 


get the support of other Asian nations, since no Asian has. 


ever held the post, although the FAO carries out a large 
part of its work in this part of the world. 


The Industrial Development Center as of January 31 
this year had extended loans of more. than $20,000,000 to 
some 178 firms in the Philippines and applications for mil- 
lions more are being processed. The I.D.C. is an adjunct 
of the American aid program and is backed jointly by U.S. 
and Philippine counterpart funds. It specializes in indus- 
trial financing and technical advisory service. 


The Manila Electric Co. has called for bids by July 1 


on a nuclear power plant for Manila. The reactor could 
not be built if-General Utilities is forced to give up owner- 


ship of the Manila company, as it was ordered to do in 
1952 by the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
Philippine government indicated it would consider the sale 
of Meralco as detrimental to the Philippine economy. 

The Central Bank, preparing to put into effect its new 
policy on the remittance abroad of profits and dividends, 
asked all firms applying for dollars for this purpose to supply 
the CB with the additional information needed to approve 
ther applications promptly. Under the new policy adopted 
by the bank’s Monetary Board, firms applying for foreign 
exchange licenses for remittances of earnings are to he 
allowed dollars to covér from 25% to 100% of foreign ob- 
ligaticns, depending on a system of priority ratings. Firms 
producing or saving dollars, employing as many people as 
possible, utilizing maximum amounts of local raw materials 
and consuming as little foreign exchange as possible—such 
firms may be allowed to remit as much as 100% of foreign 
participation in their net earnings. 

The new maunfacturing plant and offices of the phar- 
maceutical firm of Winthrop-Sterns, Inc., are in the final 
stages of construction and will be ready in November. The 
Philippine company, capitalized at P5,500,000 is designed to 
serve as the company’s production center for all the 12 
countries of Southeast Asia in which Winthrop-Sterns 
operates. The new plant is being built on Highway 54 
outside Manila. 

The Central Bank’s export department has initiated a 
new information and assistance service to help exporters 
and their agents. 

Start of work on the construction of five iron smelting 
plants to be set up by the government’s National Shipyards 
and Steel Co. is now awaiting release of initial funds by the 
Centrai Bank. The Council of State have approved the 
projects. The five new plants, to be completed within the 
next few years at five locations throughout the country, 
will make the Philippines self-sufficient in galvanized iron 
sheets and steel] plates. 

Philippine Tobacco Flue-Curing and Redrying Corp. 
is making the first export shipment of Virginia leaf 
tobacco in Philippine history. The-company has been au- 
thorized to export 30,000 pounds this year. If the first 
shipment meets with favorable acceptance abroad, the com- 
pany expects to follow it with others which will let the 
Philippines share in the world export market for tobacco 
valued at $500,000,000 a year. 

Agusan Consolidated. Mining Co. discovered rich copper 
ore in its gold, silver and lead mines in Cabawan, Rosario, 
Agusan. The new discovery, with an average copper con- 
tent of 10%, lies in a widely mineralized area parallel to 
and near the highgrade gold-silver veins. 


Palawan Quicksilver Mines 1955 production amounted 
to 50,243 pounds of mercury, valued at P349,593. Total 
ore reserves of the company, estimated at 318,911 tons— 
including 82,912 tons of probable and 14,062 tons of pos- 
sible ore—are valued at P9,814,000. During April of this 
year the company’s mine at Puerto Princesa, Palawan, pro~ 
duced 16,720 pounds of quicksilver, or 220 76-pound flasks, 
with an estimated value of P119,000—a new monthly re- 
cord for the mine. 


As _Advanced mining techniques can lead to large scale coal 
mining on Batan Island, Albay, according to a report by the 
Bureau of Mines based on a 12-month evaluation survey. 


Mine experts estimate that 5,800,000 tons—about 50% of 


the coal reserves in evidence there—can be recovered by 
the use of modern methods. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF CONTINENTAL 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 


(BURMA, THAILAND, VIETNAM, CAMBODIA, LAOS) 


BURMA 


Closer economic ties with the eastern: bloc: Burma 
continues to sell more rice to the eastern bloc and the 
prospects are that this group will take a substantial share 
of the estimated 2 million tons available during 1956. In 
addition to the Russian offer, Rumania is to enter the mar- 
ket, while there are reports that China, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland may all increase purchases. Sales to Israel, Japan 
and Ceylon, too, are expected to increase. In addition it 
is evident that the eastern bloc countries are following up 
barter deals with offers of economic aid: Russia is to help 
agiicultural development, a Czech Industrial Exhibition was 
recently held in Rangoon, and there are reports that busi- 
ness interests from Czechoslovakia, East Germany and Hun- 
gary have approached the government with proposals for 
joint ventures in certain industries. The East German 
government has offered a number of scholarships to Burmese 
technicians, while Burmese mining specialists will visit East 
Germany this year to study mining conditions. The Bur- 
mese Government also hopes to secure World Bank aid for 
transport. 

Prices continue to rise: The cost of living in Rangoon 
based on all items (1953—100), which stood at an average 
of 93 during the second quarter of the year, rose sharply 
to 104 dur'ng the third quarter, and maintained its high 
level at least until November when it stood at 103. This 
rise is due both to higher food prices aggravated by in- 
efficient distribution, and particularly to the shortage of 
imported goods caused by the suspension of Open General 
Licensing. While the government rejected the request of 
the Union of Burma Chamber of Commerce to issue special 
import licences to the value of $2.1 million to help bring 
down prices, licences for goods such as text'les, building 
materials and electrical goods for 1956 were to be issued 
not later than the end of December 1955. There are no 
reports as to whether this was done, but promptness in 
granting licences should improve the supply position in the 
earlier months of the year. In order to improve distribu- 
tion, inquiries continue to be made into the standing of 
importers, and it was announced that the Civil Supplies 
Management Board are to distribute all domestic produce 
and eventually handle fifty per cent of import licences, 
Although it is claimed that there will eventually be some 
advantage in concentrating distribution in the hands of one 


-body, there are reports that the Civil Supplies Manage- 


ment Board are at present experiencing some difficulties 
jin organisation. 
Trade and Payments 


Some improvement in trade and payments: Returns 
available for the first half of 1955 show a deterioration in 


export values: in the first four months of 1954, K388.8 


million (U.S. $81.7 million)* was exported compared to 
K431.4 million in the same period of 1955. Exports from 
Rangoon only during May and June of 1955 at K24.5 million 
($5.2 million) and K19.4 million respectively were also 
considerably below comparable figures for 1954. Imports 
from Burma to countries which had in 1954 taken 84 per 


cent of total Burma exports fell from $18.7 million in the 


_ The Economic Review was compiled by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, ‘22 Ryder Street, London S.W.1, and is copyright. Reviews on 
other countries are available from the Economist Intelligence Unit. 

* All conversions at rate of U.S.$ = K4.76. 


first ten or eleven months of 1954 to $12.9 million in the 
same period of 1955. Although the Russian offer to relieve 
Burma of surplus rice will have improved the export situa- 
tion for 1955 it is probable that the price at which this rice 
was sold, or its equivalent in barter imports, will be con- 
siderably lower than the usual market price. Such improve- 
ment in the trade balance as did occur came through the 
successful restriction of imports. 


Imports (mn. Kyats) (monthly averages) 
1954 1955 
1st Quarter 70.0 &3.8 
2nd ; 81.2 69.2* 
3rd ay 88.4 64.6* 
4th > 83.9 67.8*7 


* Rangoon only. + Average for two months. 


The fall in the value of imports more than compensated 
for declining exports, and to August there was a net im- 
provement in the payments position. 


Payments (mn. Kyats) 
January to August 


&.. 1954 1955 
otal receipts 756.7 679.4 
of which exports 706.0 632.3 
Total expenditures 986.7 780.3 
of which imports 739.2 610.9 
INet i iGeficiGae es). kn tee eee ee —230.0 —100.9 
- This improvement over 1954 may be expected to con- 
tinue to the end of the year. Since August, the govern- 


ment has shown no indication of liberalising the granting 
of Open General Licences, and has maintained its policy of 
reducing imports on government account. The improve- 
ment, however, is still not large enough to stop the dete- 
rioration in reserves which stood at $89.0 million at the 
ap of December compared with $142.4 million at the end 
of 1954. 


Exports 


Larger shipments expected: Export prospects for 1956 
are improved by the estimate that Burma will have some 
2 million tons of rice and rice products for disposal in- 
clud‘ng 600,000 tons carryover, compared to the 1.6 million 
tons exported in 1955. At the end of December 1955 it 
was estimated that a total of 1,370,000 tons of the 1956 
crop were contracted for. 


Tons 

Government to Government Purchase ...... 540,000 

Barter “Agreements: © i207)... canon ane neon 630,000 

Special arrangements with W. Germany ...... 50,000 

Private Drade eo osin nace picts seis, sence ee 150,000 
Total) 9 Www scence acyclic 


1,370,000 


This would leave a 1956 carryover of about 630,000 
tons, but there have been reports that China may buy 
another 100,000 tons, while Rumania recently agreed to 
import rice from Burma. Japan is to increase purchases, 
and there is a possibility that both Indonesia and India 
may take more. The Soviet Union’s promise to take up 
any surplus which Burma may have must also be taken 
into consideration. Shipments of rice during 1956 will 
almost certainly be larger than in 1955. 

Depressed prices: 1955 low prices are, however, ex- 
pected to continue through 1956, and indeed most rice prices 
were in January 1956 some 10 per cent below January 1955 
levels. It is estimated that total world rice production, 
excluding China, North Korea and the Soviet Union, will 
be some 3 per cent higher than in the 1954-5 harvest and 
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as there is no assurance that consumption will increase this 
year, prices are expected to fall further. Although only 
150,000 tons of rice are to be sold privately, the level of 
world prices also affects barter deals, so that in spite. of 
expected larger shipments in 1956, proceeds from the sale 
of vice may not be much higher than in 1955. 

Other exports 


(Value in mn Kyats) 
January to June* 


1964 1955 
Volume Value Volume Value 
Rubber (mms Tbs.) chiciecieleieye eave ote 15.1 11.8 15.8 20.2 
Cotton’ (man. 1bs.)) cae seese as 24.7 31.6 24.8 33.4 
Timber (7000 cu. tons)  .......- 16 12.8 8 6.6 
ores (‘000 tons) .... 19 12.1 32 2200 


Metals & 


* May and June Rangoon only. 

In the first six months of 1955 other exports showed 
some overall improvement although rubber exports slowed 
down after June: however they are of little importance 
compared to rice which in 1954 provided 86 per cent of total 
exports and insufficient to compensate for a depressed rice 
market. Under the terms of new trade agreements (see 
next paragraph), exports of cotton, timber and rubber may 
be stimulated, while the new joint venture between the 
Burmese government and the Mawchi (wolfram and tin) 
mines is hoping to increase production for export. Improve- 
ment in these exports can, however, make only a small 
difference this. year. 

Efforts to find new markets: 
obtain secure markets for exports are indicated by the 
series of trade agreements concluded in the last three 
months. China is to buy 150,000 tons of Burmese rice in 
1956 in return for exports equivalent to the value of the 
rice, and a three year agreement was signed with Rumania 
by which Burma will export rice, rubber, cotton and other 
products for oil drilling equipment, electrical goods, engines 
and consumer goods. There is also a one year barter agree- 
ment with Rumania, for the purchase of rice in return for 
machinery and consumer goods. Under a three year agree- 
ment with Israel, Burma will supply rice and raw materials 
in exchange for building materials and hardware, while 
Yugoslavia is to exchange textile goods for Burmese cotton, 
to a value of over $1 million. It is hoped to conclude a 
trade agreement with North Vietnam. 


Government effarts to 


Imports 

Resirict'cns to be tightened: The government policy 
of restricting imports is meeting with some success. It i3 
evident from the preliminary issuing of 1956 licences thac 
th‘s policy is to be continued, and all classes of importers 
except co-operative societies, who are still allowed to impor: 
goods to the value of ten times their paid up capital, have 
had their licenses reduced from the level previously intend- 
ed. Public Limited Companies will be granted licences up 
to six times their paid up capital (instead of ten times), 
Private Limited Companies are to have licences up to three 
times their paid up capital (instead of five times), and 
other registered importers may only import to the value 
of twice their paid up capital. No import licences for 
foreign liquor are being issued to private importers but 
will be handled by the Civil Supplies Management Board. 

Amendments to licences: The gcevernment of Burma 
has recently published lists of goods which can be imported 
under licences for “Building Materials” “Machinery” 
“General Hardware Goods” and “Textiles”. There have 
been also several minor additions to the list of goods which 
may be imported under “Open General Licence’’. 

Attention to self-sufficiency: Payments difficulties have 
made the development of projects which will increase self- 
Sufficiency of great importance. A British textile expert 
is in Burma to advise the Ministry of Industry on a co- 
ordinated plan for the textile industry, while the completion 
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of a jute mill at the end of this year should allow produc- 
tion of 24 million gunny bags annually at an estimated sav- 
ing of K30 million ($6.3 million) per year in foreign ex- 
change. The Burma Pharmaceutical Industry near Rangoon 
was opened in January and should be in full production 
before the end of the year: this project will lessen depen- 
dence on imported’supplies of drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
There are plans to establish a joint venture for assembling 
diesel trucks, and both W. German and British firms: are 
negotiating with. the government. A scheme has been an- 
nounced for the processing of dried prawns which it is 
estimated will save the country some $3.1 million a year 
in foreign exchange, while techniques in the tea industry 
are being’ improved with a view to making the country self- 
sufficient within two years. 


THAILAND 


High domestic rice prices: In spite of larger supplies 
of imported goods following the liberalisation of import 
restrictions in September, the cost- of living in Bangkok 
(1953=100) rose from an average of 106 in the second 
quarter to 107 at the end of November 1955. This came 
about through an increase in domestic paddy prices, which 
stood at B1,050 per kwien in October compared to B750 
earlier in the year. The lifting of controls from the rice 
export trade caused supplies to be diverted from the home 
market, and this, combined with heavy Indonesian purchases, 
caused stocks of paddy to fall, particularly in the South 
around Bangkok. Although prices were expected to fall 
as new supplies came on to the market at the end of Jan- 
uary, interim measures were taken to ease the situation. 
All controls on the movement of rice from the Central Plain 
ta the South were lifted, and in Bangkok supplies were 
made available by the government below the market price. 
Supplies from the new rice harvest combined with continued 
larger imports of other consumer goods should have caused 
prices and the cost of living to fall by the early months 
of 1956. 

The money supply, and particularly the note circula- 
tion, which in June 1955 accounted for 72 per cent of the 
total money supply, continued to increase. The value of 
notes in circulation (including the cash reserves of com- 
mercial banks) rose from B4,976 million (U.S.$230.3  mil- 
lion) in January 1955 to B5,392 million at the end of 
November, but there are still reports of note shortages 
owing to hoarding. Although the end of the year is not 
normally a busy trading period, clearing house transactions 
at B2,875 million in November were higher than December 
1954 at B2,327 million ($10.8 million). 


Trade 
Foreign Trade (mn. Bahts) 
January-October September October 
1954 1955* 1954 1955* 1954 1955* 
Exports fob 4,654 4,116 349 377 430 360 
Imports cif 5,786 5,426 606 742 518 614 
Balance) # Ges —1,132 —257 —88 


* Bangkok only. 


Trade returns for 1955 relate only to trade through 
the port of Bangkok. Only a very small proportion of 
imports (3 per:cent in the first ten months of 1954) pass 
through provincial ports, while some 23 per cent of total 
exports are shipped from them, so that the 1955 exports 
returns quoted above will be undervalued by at least 20 
per cent. In this case exports for the first ten months’ 
of 1955 including an allowance for provincial ports would 
be about B5,000 ($231.5 million) and therefore abvuve the 
1954 level of exports in the same period. As exports 
appear to have moved readily in the last two months of the 
ee re for the whole of 1955 should be larger than 
in 5 
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While imports appear to be lower in the first ten months 
of 1955 compared to the same period of 1954, an allowance 
for arrivals through provincial ports plus imports during 
November and December at the October level would bring 
total imports for the year up to, and perhaps greater than 
the 1954 level of B6,180 million ($286.1 million). In spite 
of this it is expected that the higher level of exports during 
1955 will go to reduce the adverse trade balance experienced 
in 1954 and secure perhaps a small surplus. 


Reserves of gold and foreign exchange which rose 
from $254 million at the end of December 1954 to $315 
million at the end of June owing to high exports and low 
imports, fell to $288 million at the end of November re- 
flecting the higher level of imports since mid September. 

However, the stability of the external position since 
October is illustrated by the continued strengthening of 
the baht in terms of the dollar from B21.70 at the beginning 
of October to B20.90 at the end of December in spite of 
Seasonally low rice exports and falling rubber prices. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of January the baht further appre- 
ciated to B20.65 per dollar, but the newly formed Exchange 
Equalisation Fund, which has until recently lacked suffi- 
cient funds to control the appreciation, is to fix buying 
and selling rates between B20.36 and B21.07 per dollar. 


Exports 


Larger rice shipments but price continues to fall: 
Although shipments were larger in the last quarter of 1955 
than in 1954, prices (white rice 5-7 per cent f.a.q.) were 
down to £55 Os. per metric ton in December 1955 com- 
pared to £64 5s. at the end of December 1954. While 
total proceeds from rice sales in this last quarter may fall 
below the 1954 level, proceeds for the year as a whole should 
equa] 1954, owing to the heavier shipments at the beginning 
of the year. 

Rice Shipment Metric tons 
Oct.-Dec. 
1954 
993,719 


1955 
1,223,927 


1954 
237,600 


1955 
237,994 


There was some hardening in prices at the beginning 
of December owing to heavy Indonesian purchases which 
drew down stocks already at the end of season low. 
However, quotations at the beginning of January for ship- 
ment during January-February eased to £53 15s. in anti- 
cipation of the arrival of the new crop towards the end of 
January, and the prospect seems to be for generally lower 
prices. There is estimated to be an exportable surplus of 
1.4 million metric tons in 1956, and it is expected that 
Japan is likely to buy some 300,000 tons of this. 

The government is making efforts to increase the 
competitiveness of Thai rice: beginning 1st January, rice is 
to be packed in bags of standard pattern containing a stan- 
dard we:ght, and efforts are being made through co-opera- 
tives to purchase paddy direct from the farmers in order 
to eliminate speculation which has been reSponsible for 
rises in both domestic and export prices. There are plans 
to standardise grades of export riee. The system of pre- 
miums outlined in the last report has been amended: all 
three grades of white rice now bear a premium of B935 
($43.28) per metric ton (instead of B1,050, B950 and 
B600) while brokens .pay B380 per metric ton compared to 
the old premiums of B400 and B300. The reason behind 
this is the elimination of fraud in export licences, but it 
should also lead to some fall in price. 

Shipments of rubber in September, October and Novem- 
ber of 1955 were well above shipments for the same period 
of 1954 and although prices had fallen from the mid summer 
peak they were still above prices ruling in the same period 
of 1954. 
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(metric tons) 
September-October-November 
1954 1955 

28,509 34,223 


1954 
118,574 


* estimate. 


The price of RSS No. 1 is now 28% pence per lb. com- 
pared to 26d. on March ist 1955 and although the price 
has been falling since the beginning of the year owing to 
higher synthetic production and cutbacks in motor car pro- 
duction, some revival may be expected as natural rubber 
supplies reach their seasonal low and as the impact of Rus- 
sian buying is felt. 

It is planned to adopt standardised grading of rubber 
acceptable to the United States which is far the most im- 
portant buyer. Export duties on rubber have been raised 
so that exporters now pay an ad valorem duty varying 
with the local market price: the scale of duties varies 
between 5 per cent when the price is less than B5 per kilo 
to 20 per cent when the price is over B20, but as exporters 
are now released from the obligation of selling all foreign 
exchange proceeds to the government the net effect is to 
reduce payments made by rubber exporters to the govern- 
ment. 

Other exports promising: The high price of tin is 
believed to have called forth increased production and 
several mines have re-opened: a joint Anglo-Thai venture 
is expected to start operations this year. Thailand is to 
supply the United States with 1,250 tons of tin ore between 
November ist and March 31st. Indonesia is reported to be 
interested in taking some 100,000 tons of salt from Thai- 
land, while there are plans to increase exports of timber 
and cattle, particularly to Vietnam and Malaya. 

New market prospects: Japan and Thailand have 
agreed to end the present trade agreement and Japan’s 
credit balance will be met either in cash or by exports: a 
new trade formula is to be discussed. Thailand would like 
to increase trade with both W. Europe and Australia and 
certain political groups are agitating for ending the em- 
bargo on trade with China. 


1955 
135,060* 


Imports 


Imports should continue high: The rise in imports fol- 
lowing the relaxation of restrictions in mid September has 
already been referred to: Bangkok imports, which had 
amounted to B513 million ($23.7 million) and B493 million 
respectively in July and August 1955 rose sharply to B742 
million ($34.3 million) and B614 million in September and 
October, and there is every promise that they will con- 
tinue at this level. Although there has been an overall 
reduction in prices of imported goods, some prices have 
fallen more than others. “Essential” items, for which 
licences were fairly freely issued, have remained stable in 
price, while goods which were previously admitted under 
a quota have fallen in spite of the increase in duties. The 
items which were previously prohibited and therefore sold 
only on the black market fell drastically in price following 
liberalisation of imports. 

Further Iberalisation: Several sources have reported 
new additions to the list of items which may be imported 
without a licence, and these include motor cycles, bicycle 
wheels, sheet aluminium, refined sugar, cotton textiles, silk 
piece goods, kerosene lamps, various types of paper, food- 
stuffs and machinery. The embarge on gold imports (on 
other than government account) is to be replaced by a 
quarterly quota system. 

Demands for frotection: The liberalisation of import 
licences has led to demands for protection from Thai manu- 
facturers and merchants, who report that increased import 
duties do not discourage consumption of imported goods. 
Complaints have been made about the quantity of Chinese 
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goods flooding the market, but an official spokesman stated 
ihat in November not more than 0.2 per cent of total im- 
ports originated in China. It is believed that some pro- 
tective action will be taken and the Ministers of Industry 
and Economic Affairs are considering a proposal whereby 
an importer of goods which are also produced inside the 
country will be required to buy a certain proportion of the 
domestically produced goods. 


Development 


Greater use of bonds: The draft budget estimates for 
1956 provide for an expenditure of B5,913 million ($273.8 
million) and revenue of B4,753 m lion, compared to B5,416 
million and B4,180 million in 1955. The revenue position 
has been improved by better tax collection, and one half 
of the deficit of B1,160 will be financed through I.C.A. aid 
and Would bank loans while the other half through floating 
a new bond issue. Not only is half the government deficit 
to be financed from borrowing from the banks and the 
public, but there are reports of a plan to raise an internal 
loan of B2,000 million ($92.6 million) for irrigation, high- 
ways, railways, and co-operative projects. It is doubtful, 
however, whether funds on this scale can be obtained from 
the general public, in spite of the fact that the government 
is prepared to exempt commercial profits from income tax 
if they are used to purchase bonds. 

Development projects: Following an improvement in 
vural electricity supplies, a series of centres are to be set 
up by the government for the demonstration of electric 
faim equipment. It has been decided to allocate B80 million 
($3.8 million) towards the construction of the Chainat Irri- 
gation Dam during 1956, and tenders have been asked for 
in connect‘on with the dredging of Bangkok harbour. An 
additional 10,000 telephones are to be installed this year. 
The prospects for development in industry have been im- 
proved by the cffer from the Bank of America which has 
been accepted by the Thai government, to provide loans for 
industries if the government will guarantee repayment. 
The United States is investigating the possibilities of con- 
stiucting a dam on the Mekong River. 


VIETNAM 


Less hope for democracy: President Diem has made 
little progress in his promise to establish a democratic re- 
gime in South Vietnam: repressive measures were taken 
against the press and independent radio stations, and al- 
though voting in the March elections was direct and by 
universal suffrage, only candidates acceptable to the govern- 
ment were allowed to stand. The life of the Assembly will 
be limited to 45 days during which time its sole work is to 
vote on a constitution prepared mainly by government ofli- 
Gials. 

Shortage of rice in home market: The cost of living in 
Saigon rose steeply from (1953=100) an average of 120 
during the second quarter of 1955 to 136 in October+ owing 
to high rice prices. Internal insecurity, drought, specula- 
tion and black marketing drove up rice prices in September 
to their highest level for four years at P485 (U.S.$13.57)* 
per 100 kilos of number 1 25 per cent broken, and further 
to P590 at the end of the first week in January. Prices 
tell during the next week to P560 and prospects of new 
supplies from a good harvest combined with the govern- 
ment’s decision to free the movement of rice within the 
country may be expected to reduce prices further. 

Higher prices for gold: The degree of uncertainty 
which exists over political and economic developments is 
illustrated in the black ‘market price of gold which increased 
steadily over the year, ‘with a small recovery in October, 


* All conversions at official rate at U.S.¢ = P35. 
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from P3,020 ($86.26) per tael (1 1/3 ounces) at the end 
of January 1955 to P4,300 in the middle of January 
1956. 


Improved trade position does not stop piastre depreciation. 


Jaruary to September (mn. piastres) 


1954 1955 
PEXDORES cassie) cee clare ene eaters 1,302 1,776 
1 Es) 173) 5 3 oO ee eta GRA 8,262 6,855 
Balasice, Se sn nie na inion plein ate een —6,960 —4,779 


Although a higher level of exports combined with lower 
imports led to an improvement in the trade balance in the 
first nine months of 1955, the piastre in terms of the black 
market rate of other currencies deter-o_ated throughout 
this period: the price of the U.S.$ rose from P55 at the. 
end of January 1955 to P72.8 at the end of September, 
while the Hongkong $ rose from P9.85 to P12.9. The 
deterioration continued into mid,January 1956 when the 
U.S. and H.K. dollar stood at P85.5 and P15.5 and P15.5 
respectively. This worsening in the external position of 
the piastre, in spite of some improvement in the trade 
balance, is caused by the withdrawal from France, who 
normally helped finance the trade deficit, and the break with 
the French franc which was announced on December 17th. 

Fore.gn exchange market in Saigon: An ordinance of 
December 17th fixes, from January ist 1956, the piastre 
at a rate of P35=U.S.$ and establishes a foreign exchange 
market in Saigon where all foreign exchange operations will 
be under the control of the National Bank of Vietnam and 
lOffice National des Changes. A Foreign Exchange Stabi- 
lisation Fund is to be set up, and a strict order of priority 
maintained over demands for foreign exchange. These an- 
nouncements appear to have slowed down the rate of de- 
preciation, but the divergence between official and black 
market rates is so great that very stringent measures will 
be needed to close the gap. 


Lower rice exports compensated by rubber and others 


Major Exports 
January-September (mn. piastres) 


954 1955 
Rice:and. (preparations. 3<s4. eee eee 580 314 
Rubber 474 858 
Petroleum 163 80 


While rice exports suffered both from smaller produc- 
tion and lower export prices, a good harvest is expected 
in 1956 and it is estimated that there will be an export 
surplus of 300,000 tons. It is planned to increase planted 
area for the 1956-7 crop with the use of refugee labour. 
Rubber has profited from higher prices, and production in 
October at 5,686 tons was the highest monthly total for 


the year. Other exports which did well in the first nine 
months of the year were down, eggs, tea, sugar and 
cement. 
Total value of imports down 
Major Import Groups Jan.-Sept. 
Value mn. piastres Per cent of total 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
Foodstuffs. 5........-: 1,376 1,143 16.65 17.43 
Minerale troe: sieetrag ts 363 361 4.39 5.5 
Textiles gigs) sscn sete Sees 1,370 992 16.58 15.13 
Metal products ....... 1,905 1,579 23.05 24.07 


Total ‘imports fell between these two periods although 
there is little change in the relative proportion of the main 
divisions: the more stringent control of foreign exchange 
may mean a further reduction in value of imports. 

: France loses hold on Vietnam market: France con- 
tinues to export less to Vietnam: in the first nine months 
of 1954 76.4 per cent of Vietnam’s total imports came 
from France while in the same period of 1955 the French 
share fell to- 61.7 per cent. This trend appears to have 


continued as far as November as French trading returns _ 


$ry* 


| 
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PROGRESS OF HONGKONG INDUSTRY 


By H. T. Barma 


(Chairman, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Hongkong) 


Industry was a very insignificant factor in the economy 
of the Colony until the first world war. Towards the end 
of the 19th century local industries were limited to ship- 
building and repairing, sugar refining and rope manufac- 
turing. Genuine attempt to industrialise Hongkong was 
made only after the first world war. By 1940 there were 
about 800 factories. In the post-war era Hongkong enter- 
ed into an ambitious industrialisation scheme. The number 
of registered and recorded factories increased year after 
year and employment increased correspondingly. During 
1955 there was an increase of 431 registered and recorded 
factories over the previous year’s total of 2,494. The 
increase in the value of the export of locally manufactured 
goods over that for the previous year was $48.4 million or 
about 7%. As commodity prices were generally lower than 
the previous year this increase of 7% in the value of export 
reflects a larger increase in the quantity of exports. 
Therefore, Hongkong industries have every reason to be 
proud of the sustained effort that has enabled industry to 
make such a great progress in the face of ever-increasing 
competition. 


show total exports to Vietnam in the first eleven months 
of 1954 at U.S.$ 18.2 million and in the same period of 
1955 at $10.3 million. On the other hand Vietnam exports 
to France increased from 30.8 per cent of the total January- 
September 1954 to 32.5 per cent of the total for the same 
period of 1955. 

France’s dominant position in the Vietnam market is 
due, among other factors, to the commercial agreement 
between the two which provide France with favoured tariff 
treatment: this agreement was due to expire at the end 
of December, but at France’s request was extended to the 
end of February. No further extension is anticipated and 
other countries which benefited from France’s declining 
share of the market and which may be expected to further 
increase sales if the agreement with France is not renewed 
include China, Japan, India, Hongkong and the United 
States. 


CAMBODIA 


Owing to a bad harvest, Cambodia is very short of rice 
and has had to secure emergency supplies from Thailand: 
this year’s harvest promises to be little better. Production 
of rubber, on ihe other hand, increased from 21.105 tons 
in the fifst eleven months of 1954 to 23,807 tons in the 
same period of 1955. The ICA announced in the middle 
of December, an authorisation of $5.8 million for Cambodia, 
and foreign exchange has been made available for the im- 
port of ‘the following goods in the first quarter of 1956: 
textiles, chemicals, metallurgical goods, office furniture, 
tyres and other items. 


LAOS 


In spite of a communist boycott, which proved to be 
largely unsuccessful, general elections were held towards 
the end of December and resulted in a majority for the 
National Progressive Party, which was the leading party 
of the old government. A new government has not yet 
been formed. An agreement was concluded between Laos 
and Thailand for the duty free transit of goods through 
Thailand: as Laos is landlocked, this agreement is of im- 
portance to the price of both imports and exports. 


The industrial development of Hongkong during the 
past 10 years was so spectacular that even highly indus- 
trialised countries felt the competition of Hongkong pro- 
ducts. In the United Kingdom protests have been lodged 
by certain manufacturers against Hongkong made textiles, 
knitted gloves and umbrellas. A campaign is now going on 
there to restrict the importation of these goods from Hong- 
kong. The allegations they make against Hongkong are 
unfounded. The Colony’s representative in London has 
been refuting the charges made against Hongkong manu- 
factured goods. Protests were made by a few manufac- 
turers in the United Sta’-s against Hongkong made gloves 
and tariff hearings were held in that country to consider 
whether imposition of a quota system for the import of 
this item from Hongkong was necessary. Trinidad raised 
the duties on imported shirts to protect Trinidad’s shirt 
industry. There were several other countries which also 
joined the chorus of complainants against Hongkong pyro- 
ducts. Some of them charged Hongkong with low wages; 
actually compared with other countries in Asia, Hongkong’s 
labour costs are quite high. Others feared that their home 
industries would suffer as a result of Hongkong competi- 
tion. Hongkong believes in fair competition and the way 
she has managed to survive since the days of the imposi- 
tion of embargo on China trade should evoke universal 
admiration and sympathy. 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the 13th 
Exhibition of the Hongkong products, the Governor of HK 
stressed on the need of sending abroad talented young men 
for technical training and specialisation in certain branches 
of industry ‘and business management. A new technical 
college is being started in the Colony which will accommo- 
date about 2,500 students. In course of time, with plenty 
of trained local talent, Hongkong industries are bound to 
expand. But it must not be forgotten that the neighbouring 
countries are also in the process of industrial expansion. 
Most of them with their recently achieved independence 
are very much nationalistic and are eagerly launching in- 
dustrial schemes. Hongkong has to improve the quality 
of her products in order to hold on in every market. In 
the long run quality decides the future of any commodity. 

To counteract ciiticism and propaganda against Hong- 
kong products Government has been ‘vigilantly watching 
the manufacture and export of goods. To erase every 
shadow of doubt and misapprehension, Government has been 
taking extra measures to see that business ethics were scru- 
pulously observed by manufacturers and exporters in Hong- 
kong, thus enhancing the good name of Hongkong pro- 
ducts. 

The Indian Chamber too in its own sphere is taking 
every precaution to uphold the dignity of the trade. I 
appeal to the civic spirit not only of the members of the 
Indian community, but also of the general business public 
and manufacturers to observe all business ethics. Malprac- 
tices may result in the banning of imports of those voods 
concerned which will not only mean a loss of trade to Hong- 
kong but may adversely affect the Colony’s labour employ- 
ment. Co-operation betwcen the manufacturer and_ the 
expoiter is essential is these days when there is increasing 
compe.ition everywhere. 

The Colony’s participation in fairs and_ exhibit‘ons 
held in forejgn countries has added to the enhancement 
of the popularity of Hongkong products. Government has 
arranged a floating display of the Colony’s products and 
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STORAGE INDUSTRY 


IN HONGKONG 


By Anthony Reutens and Benjamin Wong 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ICE AND COLD STORAGE 
INDUSTRY 


As Hongkong is situated in the sub-tropical belt, the 
provision of cold storage facilities and the manufacture of 
ice*play an important role in the preservation of foodstuffs 
and perishable goods especially during the hot summers. 


Compared with the other industries, the ice and cold 
storage industry can hardly be called new but it was only 
after the Second World War that cold storage was expand- 
ed to meet the rapidly growing demand. Before the war 
there existed only three companies in Hongkong (Dairy 
Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Company, Aberdeen Cold Storage 
and Sea Products Company, and Hung Tak Cold Storage 
and Company) and one in Kowloon (Peninsular Cold 
Storage Company); after the war this number increased to 
18 as is shown by the following list: 

Number of workers 


No. Name of factory and address Male Female 

tS The Asia Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 30 —_— 
I. L. 7106, King Wah Road, Hongkong. 

an Central Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 12 — 
59, Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong. 

3. Central Market Cold Storage (Hop Kee) Co., 6 -- 
1, Tit Hong Lane, Hongkong 

4. China Cold Storage and Engineering Co., 24 —_ 
143-5, King’s Road, Hongkong. 

5. Chung Wah Cold Storage, 37 _ 
27-9, Reclamation Street, Kowloon. 

6. a) Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 81 _ 
2, Lower Albert Road, Hongkong. 

b) Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 233 4 
Great George Street, Hongkong. 
ec) Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 25 — 

K. M. L. 72, To Kwa Wan Road, Kowloon. 

Ry Hongkong Cold Storage and Food Industry Ltd., 33 -- 
M. L. 430, Wharf Road, Hongkong. 

8. The Hongkong Refrigerating Co., Ltd., 5 _ 
941, King’s Road, Hongkong. 

9. Kader Industrial Co., Ltd., 163 174 


I. L. 6123, King’s Road, Hongkong. 
10). Lui Hing Hop Cheung Kee Bank Ltd., 5 —_ 
20-1, Praya, Kennedy Town, Hongkong. 


The authors of this article are students in the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Political Science, University of 
Hongkong. The article was prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. E. F. Szczepanik, Lecturer in Economics, University 
of Hongkong. (Editor’s Note). 


the Royal Interocean Lines deserve the thanks of Hongkong 
for the*r kindness in accommodating the show-cases on their 
steamer which travels to distant ports including those of 
the South American continent. 


There are certain places in the world the economy of 
which is based entirely on tourist trade and yet they are 
very prosperous. In modern times almost every country 
is promoting tourism. Hongkong has enough to offer to 
tourists. Although limited in space the diversity that exists 
in the physica] features of Hongkong is really wonderful. 
Hotel accommodation is one of the prime needs and the 
financiers in Hongkong will do well to invest more money 
in building more luxurious hotels. Compared with most 
other countries Hongkong offers a wide range of goods at 
competitive prices. We should be able to make Hongkong 
a shopping centre for tourists. They will boost the value 
of HK’s invisible trade. However, the Government and the 
public have to contribute their share in making Hongkong 
a holiday resort and a tourist paradise. 


Number of workers 


No. Name of factory and address Male Female 

Ge Po Sin Cold Storage Co., Ltd., 14 _— 
I. L. No. 72, Island Road, Hongkong. 

TZ Premier Development Co., Ltd., 22 5 
145-6, Connaught Road West, Hongkong. 

£3. Sui Fung Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 8 —_— 
1-15, Electric Street, Hongkong. 

14, Wing Wah Meat Store, 2 — 
21, Jordan Road, Kowloon. 

ib. Yaumati Cold Storage, vi — 
845-7, Canton Road, Kowloon. 

16. Kowloon Cold Storage Co., 6 — 
131-0, Sai Yee Street, Kowloon. 

17. Chuen Hing Ice Co., 9 ti 
205, Main Street, West, Saiwanho, Hongkong. 

18. Kenne Ice Factory, 25 4 
6F, Catchick Street, Hongkong. 

The oldest existing company in this industry is the 
Dairy Farm, Jee and Gold Storage Company, Ltd. Initially, 


it was only providing dairy farm products. In 1915, the 
purchase of the only manufacturing ice company at that 
time, namely the Hongkong Ice Company, secured for it the 
leading position in the ice business. This ice factory was 
situated at Lai Chi Kok, Kowloon. At about the same time 
the operation of a cold storage began. 

The rapid expansion of this industry after the Second 
World War was primarily due to the influx of refugees from 
China, especially during the period of the gradual occupation 
of China by the Communist forces, which immensely in- 
creased the local population. The need of more ice and 
cold storage facilities for the preservation of the increased 
quantity of perishable foodstuffs was felt by all The then 
existing companies producing ice and offering cold storage 
facilities were unable to cope with the demand. This situa- 
tion was quickly realized by the refugee-capitalists and 
they immediately utilized their technological knowledge 
and capital to build this industry into what. it is now. 

Apart from the high profit margin which constituted 
the main attraction for investment in this type of industry, 
the availability of cheap and skilled labour and the influx of 
capital were the main factors which have brought about the 
rapid expansion of this industry. The recent growth of 
this industry is illustrated by the following numbers of 
workers employed: 


Number of employees 


Year Number of factories 


Male Female Total 
1951 7 385 16 401 
1952 7 379 6 385 
1953 46 403 9 412 
1954 14 551 36 587 
1955 18 696 97 793 


The monthly wage varies from $80 to $400 for skilled 
workers, $82.50 to $150 for .semi-skilled workers, and $45 
to $180 for unskilled workers. There are no special trade 
unions in the ice and cold storage industry but some workers 
belong to the Hongkong and Kowloon Iee Cream Trade 
Free Workers Union. It was registered on 31st March 
1954 and has a membership of 125. On the whole, labour 
relations so far have been calm and peaceful and they will 
continue in this way. ‘ 


ICE PRCDUCTION AND COLD STORAGE FACILITIES 


At present 300 tons of ice are produced every 24 hours 
by the Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Company alone. 
The two other ice factories, namely the Kenne Ice Factory 
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and the Kowloon Ice Factory, each produce a small quantity. 
In the event of there being a greater demand for ice, the 
Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Company undertakes to 
meet the demand provided notice is given beforehand. 


Manufacture of ice is carried out throughout the whole 
year. The Dairy Farm, Iee and Cold Storage Company 
alone possesses an ice store that is capable of holding a 
total of 3,200 tons of ice. Ice business in the Dairy Farm, 
Ice and Cold Storage Company remains satisfactory and 
the decision to manufacture ice on the mainland has been 
put to practice. Since the summer of 1954 their Aberdeen 
store has made ice available to the fishing industry. 


Cold storage rooms here provide temperature ranging 
from -25°F to 60°F and offer facilities for the cold storage 
of such perishable fruit as apples, oranges, grapes, pears 
and peaches, most of which are imported from Japan and 
the U.S. Other imports. stored include Australian meat 
and vegetables. Locally produced goods include beef, pork, 
fresh or frozen fish, vegetables, poultry, dairy products. 
Other varieties of goods cold-stored include preserved meat, 
preserved ducks, eggs, Chinese seafood, lotus nuts, mush- 
rooms, and other miscellaneous foodstuffs which are subject 
to seasonal fluctuations. 


The total ice storage capacity is 25,000 tons which 
could meet only half of the maximum demand during the 
Colony’s best years. Now, owing to tke decline of entrepot 
trade, only 40% of the total storage capacity is filled with 
goods. 


Work on a new chiller store for the Dairy Farm, Ice 
and Cold Storage Company commenced at East Point in 
July 1954, and by February 1955 the first three rooms were 
in operation and all seven rooms are now in service. The 
present total storage capacity st East Point is 1,294,652 
cubic feet or 32,866 tons (calculated at 40 cubic feet per 
ton). During the past two years, the Company’s stores 
were to a large extent filled with the reserve stocks of the 
Government and Her Majesty Forces. 


The new seven-storey plant of the Premier Develop- 
ment Company Ltd. is a building of the curtain-type con- 
struction which provides complete and continuous insulation 
around the building. The company also has the exclusive 
use of the Liquid Envelope which enables all foodstuffs 
kept in it to be hermetically sealed. All rooms in this new 
building (which was inaugurated in February 1955) are 
equipped with Ozonisers for the elimination of undesirable 
odours. Other features include a quick-freezing room, a 
fur-room with individual lockers for the customers’ own 
use, and the latest type of flake ice-making machine. 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


There are two types of refrigerating machines used 
in the Colony: (i) The Air-Cool type condensing unit 
(under 5 h.p.); this type of condensing unit is adopted by 
the Yaumati Cold Storage Company. (ii) The Water- 
Cool type condensing unit (5 h.p. and above); this type 
of condensing unit is most commonly adopted and it is 
used by all the other cold storage companies in the Colony. 

The New-Cool type condensing unit (15 hp.) is the 
latest model of the air-cool type, but it has not yet been 
introduced into the Colony. 

As the process is entirely automatic, and consequently 
requiring little supervision, the machines are usually in 
sound condition requiring little repair and maintenance. 
Consequently the cost of repair and maintenance is very 
low. 

Although the initial cost of providing cold storage 
facilities is heavy, yet, owing to the very large profit margin, 
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the owner may recover this in three or four years time. 
As the industry is completely mechanized, the main running 
eest is that of electricity, which amounts to as much as 
25% of the gross revenue and the provision of water for 
the formation of ice. 


Before the war, the refrigerant frequently used was 
either Ammonia or Carbon Dioxide ecompressed into liquid 
form. Nowadays, Freon (dichlorodifluoromethane) (F-12) 
(CC12F2) is being used instead. Liquid Freon is sold in 
tubes, each tube containing 145 lbs. The market price of 
freon is $4.50 per lb. 

The cost of the refrigerant should be included in the 
initial cost and not in the running cost as. once put in the 
compression engine, there is no necessity of filling it with 
the refrigerant unless the freon gas escapes during repair 
or because of small leaks. 


The charges for storing goods are as follows: 


Cold Store Rate per month 
Oranges: ssicince. . $1.00 per box 
905 0) Kye RE + $0.70 per box 
PGAVS©” Weinietertote seu - $0.65 per box 


Grapes (U.S.A.) 


-» $0.70 per box 
Grapes (Africa) 


ee cues eas ... $0.35 per box 


YESH WEES as ces\e ayeuienre ... $1.80 per basket 
ROW EMMIS. © cite prises cietinion cherie tie $0.60 per cubic feet 
Other fruits not in standard box .............. $0.45 per cubic feet 
Vieretabbesy) ciars<:ne actaieln evomieels sere init er eens $0.03 per lb. 
Mimimuri LAG]? 6 iyeséacayecesgiovaie's a: ssavace-nuasdberave. cecaneya $1.00 per month 
Chiller: 
Wish Siariiaays;: tOr vavecissrareles siete clot oe mereiaele $0.06 per Ib. 
Meats (beef, pork, poultry, etc.) . ... $0.06 per Ib. 
Ice-packed fish, shrimps, ete. ..... ... $0.04 per Ib. 
Brrozen leat) ie pestewiec oe sieve .-+ $0.04 per lb. 
Butter and Margarine $2.00 per box 


Minin! eaten or. dedciseirociet cis nics) moetevar tte 2.00 per month 


This price list contains the current charges for storing 
goods in the storage companies in Kowloon. Compared 
with the charges in 1952, they have been reduced by 50%. 


Manufactured ice is sold in rectangular blocks of ap- 
proximately 300 lbs each. Prices range from $4.00 to 
$4.80 per block, depending on the demand. 


During the peak years which were around 1952, profits 
ran as high as 150% to 200% of the operating costs. Now, 
the presence of keen competition arising from the establish- 
ment of several new companies and the decline in entrepot 
trade have combined to enable the profit margin to just 
cover the cost of production and maintenance. As men- 
tioned previously, business fluctuations in this industry are 
chiefly dependent on seasonal fluctuations, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that just before the major Chinese festi- 
vals, the cold stores are filled with goods for tne festival 
markets. Business in this industry will remain static unless 
it is swayed by market fluctuations or lifted by the general 
improvement in the entrepot trade. 


Keen competition exists in this industry, particularly 
om the Island, and there has been no trace of monopoly. 
Nevertheless, each company usually has its own customers 
who have been secured by friendly business transactions 
during the past years. 


The source of finance is in most cases, apart from the 
public limited liability companies, private capital. Most of 
the smaller ones, such as the Central Cold Storage Company 
and the Yaumati Cold Storage Company are private limited 
liability companies; the larger ones, such as the Dairy 
Farm, Ice and Cold Storage Company, are public companies. 
The need is strong for ice, and especially for cold storage 
facilities for the preservation of foodstuffs and perishable 
goods, and it gives rise to a stable «demand. One can 
predict a secure future for this profitable branch of in- 
dustry. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN HONGKONG 


By the end of 1955, 129,465 workers were employed by 


No. of Employees 
2.926 registered and recorded factories and workshops. Number of 


(Figares for 1954 were 115,453 workers and 2.494 fac- Industry ‘ Factories Male Female” Total 
tovies*). Details of the employment are printed below. Mone rae treme banWicoduas 
Cork except Furniture. 
Number of No. of Employees Sawmilling  ..--eeeeeeee-e 94 1,016 21. 1,037 
Industry Factories Male Female Total Cork ee os ete e 1 6 6 12 
Manufacture of runks 
Mining & Quarrying. 24 1,208 60 391,268 ANG. Casement eeeee a o a a 
WwW Amticless 28: 
Food Manufacturing Indus- Soden eheles tah ee ee eee 
tries except Beverage Indus- 112 1,658 al 1,729 
tries. 
Meat Canning & Preserv- ; ae of Furniture & 
ATT rat Me eh Sad ain ae he 2 9 — & ixtures. 
ere Products) =.= : 3 23 _- 23 Wooden Furniture Mfg. __ 6 221 6 22h 
Vegetable & Fruits 21 241 242 a Rattan Furniture Mfg. .. 15 362 97 459 
Cine eee Se ht ale i 17 302 : 
Vegetable Oils, Peanut 21 583 103 686 
Oil, Soy Sauce, Gour- 
met Powder & Pepper- bhatt re oe Paper & 
“ reavigue Onl | he 21 513 267 780 ye eee eee 2 ie : 46 
ean iGurd: = wee ee Se 38 287 20 307 per u nT Serres 
Flour & Rice Milling __ 60 647 24 671 Articles of Pulp & Paper- 
Bakeries, Biscuits & Con- board eaedeenaeeoasasenae-nseee 19 227 203 430 
Gectionc ty saan 38 1,181 582 1,763 Paper-Cutting © 2.222. 2 u = 7 
Sugar Factories & Re- SS ee 
GCOS ee 3 425 113 538 23 277 206 483 
Cocoa, Chocolate & Sugar rare eee . 
2 Confectionery 11 95 151 246 Eradageneruehs & Allied 
iscellaneous Food Pre- EEN 
parations | 9 ee : 90 963 196 1,159 Seal ee eee ae aa ce ee 
249 4,461 1,897 6358 Paper Dyeing 20... 2 99 45 144 
Beverage Industries. 356 5,957 795 6,752 
Wine Industries _._....... 15 178 4 182 
Breweries & Manufacture “paris af Leather & 
OfeMaltaee eee eee 1 173 21 194 eather roducts, except 
Soft Drink Industries .. 13 494 121 615 Hess lat 5 — : 508 
ANNCVICS yt hee ee 
29 845 146 991 Manufacture of Rubber 
Tobacco Manufactures. Products. 
Cigarettes & Cigars ........ 6 233 910 1,148 BeGarees Rubber Pro- i ay aa 
CUS. gd cunt Rien Ons es 
Manufacture of Textiles. ShOGS ih ces. ete ee ree 54 2,675 5,210 7,885 
Cotton Spinning, 2.2 19 9,072 LEX ABBA § 
eel Spinning 3 571 49 620 58 2,732 5,212 7,944 
eavingy sn. a 146 3,921 4,656 8,577 . 
Pinishing “ee 51 1.329 56 akg <7 eens seeerer erenveri 
Knitting Mills... 325 8,513 8,202 11,715 Chenin 
Cordage, Rope & Twine D TMCS aa anesessesee sense one 10 244 717 321 
anne sce ane Wet. we 42 505 430 935 Sei ee Fe it a8 2 50 
anufacture of Textiles: Sian Pope tae oe me 
not elsewhere classificd 18 279 309 588 ‘Fite. Crackers 1 64 229298 
604 19,190 17.874 37.064 — Hedicines Huo iolal «(ce as 
Manufacture of Footwear, Soap Se las eae uaa 1 7 2 9 
ther Wearing Apparel & Paint & Lacquer 9 280 185 465 
made-up Textile Goods. Printing Ink ____... 3 23 4 27 
Manufacture of Footwear plgue 3 ar i ope Ge 4 166 518 684 
ie eacene Hibben Heotwear 13 5389 160 699 Seca s & Mosquito 5 - oy 
anuiacture oO earing Sosa seneccennceeeeneennenee ff 375 
Apparel except Foot- hel dos en & Powder .. 1 8 15 23 
RAEN ok Soe el Oe ean ees 180 38,768 3396 17,164 Condieg, TING assansesseccecee 5 40 2 42 
Manufacture of Made-Up TE : roe 1 uf 20 27 
Textile Goods, except Lubricating Oil 1 3 — 3 
Wearing Apparel |. 23 239 501 740 To ook lube ats ol ae 


88 1,198 1,840 3,038 
216 4,546 4.057 8.603 Manufacture of Products of 


* Details of the employment at the end of 1954 we bli = Petroleum & Coal. 
June 2, 1955 issue of this Review. ne ab llved ge ithe Coal Eggs 
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he 


< Number of No. of Employees Number of No. of Employees 
ndustry Factories Male Female Total Industry Factories Male Female Total 
Manufacture of Non-Metallic 
Products except Products of Miscellaneous = Manufactur- 
Petroleum & Coal. ing Industries, 
Bricks eee ee ee 5 393 109 502 Photographie Optical In- 
Pottery, China & earthen- struments __._.....- acne 4 31 iff 33 
WALCM, Bec ee ee 3 177 30 207 Precious Stones 1 7 = i 
Glass & Glass Products .. 35 858 177 ~—-1,035 Artiiciall Pearls) Sees 1 9 110 119 
Tiles & Blocks 6 69 19 88 Gramophone Records 1 3 10 its 
Gementiges... wet ieb 1A if 254 9 263 Pianos il 14 — 14 
Abrasives 2..s2cccnticnc. 2 4 1 5 Oyster ee ee 1 5 49 ays! 
Gypsum Powder ___ 2 14 a 14 Pencils 3 10 19 29 
imesiaiinss © ee 6 85 37 122 Abacuses 1 11 — att 
Stone Crushing 5 55 1 56 Feather sorting & clean- 
Plastic Articles _.._. 1 ili 12 23 L208 eee ieee a emer a ut 91 45 136 
: Tooth, Brushes __ 7 = 6 253 270 b2o 
66 1,920 395 2,315 Buttons) 9 TR le 24 638 456 1,094 
: Ice & Cold Storage 20 TA7 188 935 
Basic Metal Industries. Bakelite Wares 1) 151 99 250 
Trona@houndry 2... ... 14 400 Fs 405 Plastic (Warnes, s2-. 65 709 782 1,491 
Rolling Mills 4 570 305 875 Bamboo Blinds _..... 1 25 38 63 
Lead Melting 1 5 er 5 Fountain Pens 4 50 83 133 
Refinery of Wolfram 1 A a i ae Brustesiy 2 eee see. 2 8 12 20 
Putty, Joe ee 2 ee 1 5 — 5 
20 975 310 1,285 StrawsROpesi allo aie 1 7 — 7 
Venetian Blinds _.__... 2 8 me 8 
Manufacture of Metal Pro- 
ducts except Machinery, 158 2,782 2,168 4,950 
Transport & Equipment. 
Rit | Cans meee eo. wee 29 627 484 1,111 . 
Aluminium Wares FLAGS thagahesen: poe ee 
Enamel Wares _............ 32 4,611 723 5,334 Terraso Works) 2-222: 4 36 12 48 
Carag per ee uf 513 170 683 
ectro-plating __... 43 768 266 1,034 . 
Type-foundries 8 15 10 a6 ee whee 
INeadlesa om... 5 308 363 671 Electric Light & Power _. 5 941 9 950 
Nola @ Sereve 6 181 92 273 Gas Manufacture & Dis- 
Tooth Paste Tubes 2 17 5 22 Walon iingoy seen 2 361 — 361 
Hurricane Lamps 5 147 361 508 
Brass Sheets 5 148 42 190 7 1,302 9 1,311 
Ae ra Works ...... 11 609 70 679 
eta mdows! 4. 11 401 a 408 . 
Umbrella Ribs Fi 16 97 148 Wholesale & Retail Trade; 
Wiig els 2 9 ran 9 Petroleum Installation .... 5 524 3 527 
Other Metal Wares __..... 224 3,209 2,949 6,158 
Transport, Storage & 
g00' 11992" "5703" I7780 | Wacchausihe “gud (Com: 
Manufacture of Machinery, TAUDICALSHS: 
except Electrical Machinery. Transport. 
Repair of Machinery 183 2,637 TA 27 Packing Cargo ...............- 6 65 2 67 
Manufacture of Electrical 
Machinery, Apparatus, Ap- Sterage & Warehousing. 
pliances & Supplies. GodetHr.« «3.422. 3 523 14 537 
Repain Of Radio f=. =. 7 Pate 196 223 
Hand Torches ......... 34 1,471 4,141 5,612 LOR. at 
Electric Bulbs 30 374 426 800 Communications. 
Batteries = Yeas 8 140 aL 857 Cable & Wireless ........ al 6 — 6 
Electric Appliances 4 59 32 91 Telephoness o.--eewe e 1 903 65 968 
INconmUuterte ee... ee eee 3 15 1 16 
- 2 909 65 974 
81 2,086 5,513 7,599 
Manufacture of Transport Recreation Services, 
Equipment. ~ Motion Pictures Produc- 
Shipbuilding & Repairing 21 7,359 182 7,541 ST ie ae oe te 5 362 30 392 
Tramways (Repairing) Hl 1,428 10 1,438 
Motor Buses (Repairing). 2 921 on 921 
Lorries & Cars (Repair- ‘ net Personal Services. 
ibaa) RO oe eee eee 13 492 : 
Motor Bodies (Repairing) 2 65 5 70 Laundries... se 1,406 ti ne 
Aircraft (Overhauling) 2 570 15 585 
41 10,835 217 11,052 GRAND TOTAL 2,926 81,573 47,892 129,465 


ee eo EEETEEEEEEES TERRE EERERESSRSIRETE 
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HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF GANTON, LTD. 


At the meeting held here last month, the Chairman 
(Mr. C. Blaker) reported that the Society recently moved 
into temporary quarters in Alexandra House pending the 
demolition and rebuilding of Union Building which will be 
carried out by the Hongkong Land Investment & Agency 
Co.,Ltd. 


On business conditions in 1955, Mr. Blaker stated: In 
the Marine Department an increased volume of business 
was transacted but, because of the generally lower level 
of cargo rates, marine premium income remained. virtually 
unchanged at £3,413,162. Claims paid during the year 
accounted for 68% of the premiums, as against 74% during 
the previous year. This improvement was helped by the 
discontinuance of certain accounts which had shown unpro- 
fitable results in the past and by the collection of recoveries 
in respect of earlier years of account. The Marine fund 
now amounts to 163% of the year’s premium. 


Although there was an appreciable increase in fire 
damage in a number of countries owing to a higher incidence 
of big fires, particularly in North America, major catas- 
trophes were few. We were, however, involved in the con- 
flagration in Bacolod in the Philippine Islands and in a large 
Oil Plant fire in Indiana which proved costly. Our margin 
of profit in the Fire Department was satisfactory though 
lower than usual] in relation to premium income. A small 
increase in premium income was achieved in the face of 
very keen competition which involved rate reductions in 
some areas. 


Further expansion took place in the Accident and 
General Account during 1955 with particularly good pro- 
gress in Australasia. The high costs applicable to repairs 
and also to the settlement of personal injury claims in con- 
nection with Motor business were features of this account 
which show little improvement over previous years. The 
increase in road traffic in so many countries coupled with 
inadequate road systems is a problem which is likely to be 
with us for some time yet. The attendant problem of the 
higher’ speeds of all kinds of vehicular traffic presents fur- 
ther underwriting difficulties in the transaction of Motor 
business. The claims experience, however, of the whole 
account was satisfactory being relatively lower than in the 
previous year and a profit of £198,932 has been realised. 


During the year shareholders received the additional 
shares to which they were entitled as a result of the capitali- 
sation issue approved in May 1955. As a result of the issue 
the Exchange & Investment Fluctuation Account was re- 
duced by £150,000 and the Society’s fully paid capital in- 
creased by £150,000 to £1,500,000. 


A final dividend of £1.2.6 was announced making a 
total dividend of £2.2.6 for the year. 


At an extraordinary general meeting, new Articles of 
Association were adopted. 


PEAK TRAMWAYS CO., LTD. 


Chairman W. A. Stewart reported that the net profit 
for the year ended March 1956 was $380,719 and the amount 
available for appropriation was $462,094. A dividend of 
$5 and $2.50 per share was announced. Mr. Stewart also 
stated: Comparison with the previous year’s profit dis- 
closes that revenue was greater by $6,699 and expenses plus 
charges were higher by $60,122. The result therefore is a 
decrease in the net profit of $53,423. An increased divi- 
dend, however, is recommended. Traffic receipts were lower 
by $230 (the first decrease in many years) and rents re- 


ceived were $5,390 less, but these reductions were more than 
offset by dividends on investment of $12,102 which appears 
in the accounts for the first time. 


The heavy increase in expendittre is mainly in main- 
tenance and repairs, $50,129, and in stores used, $10,499, 
other items in the profit and loss account showing minor 
fluctuations. As our buildings are now in good shape, the 
cost of maintenance can be stabilised in the future at a 
much lower figure. As regards wire ropes, the period of 
use varies considerably, one having served over four years 
whilst another had to be replaced within one year, so that 
fluctuations in the annual charge on this account are ex- 
pected. The old wooden car has become obsolete and a 
new and improved metal car is under construction. This 
has been designed with many improvements besides a capa- 
city of 72 passengers against the capacity of 62 passengers 
in the metal cars now in use. 


During the year nearly two million passengers were 
carried—an increase of more than ten thousand over the 
previous year. The decrease in traffic receipts is explained 
by the use of our service by many workmen travelling to 
intermediate stations and the reduction in passengers over 
the full distance. During the year each car travelled a dis- 
tance of approximately 30,000 miles. 


THE SHANGHAI KELANTAN 
RUBBER ESTATES, (1925), LTD: 


Chairman’s Statement: The net profit for 1955 amounts 
to HK$350,404 compared with $117,664 last year. The 
dividend for 1955 is 15 cents per share. The Estate cost 
of production was slightly up due to an increase in wages, 
but the extra duties payable at the higher price of rubber 
realised added 16 cents per pound to the F.O.B. cost. The 
output was 620,000 pounds as against 534,000 pounds last 
year. During the year, $98,040 was spent on New Planting 
and Upkeep of New Planting. We have a big programme 
before us of planting up the reserve jungle and replanting 
the older areas as they become uneconomic. During 1956 
we will plant 120 acres of jungle and replant 45 acres of old 
rubber. We have approximately 500 acres of reserve jungle 
to plant up during the next few years. We will need more 
tappers and build further accommodation. 


CALDBECK MACGREGOR & CO., LTD. 


Mr. J. F. Macgregor presiding, stated: The Trading Profit for the 
year 1955 amounted to £85,606/9/10. Our Hongkong and Tokyo Branches 
have continved to make satisfactory progress. In Singapore and Malaya our 
trade has shown a definite improvement. Our business in Java again show- 
ed a small but increased profit which amounted to Rps.5,652.44. This sum 
has been carried forward, increasing the amount at the credit of Profit & 
Loss Appropriation Account to Rps.20,747.30. Under the existing exchange 
restrictions we are unable to remit any of this balance at present. 


In East Africa our Subsidiary Companies, Messrs. Jardin Ltd., and 
The Crystal Springs Aerated Water Co. Ltd., are still feeling the effect of 
the Mau-Mau trouble although to a somewhat lessening degree. Messrs. 
Jardin Ltd. accounting period was changed to end as at June 30 instead 
of February 28. The Accounts were made out for the 16 months from 
March 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. The Nairobi Branch continued to make a 
profit of £3,754-5-7 but the Dar-es-Salaam Branch continued to make a loss 
of £4,177-8-10 bringing a net loss for the 16 months of £423-3-3. This has 
been the history of the Company since ‘we acquired it. The good profits at 
the Nairobi Branch being almost entirely absorbed by the losses at Dar-es- 
Salaam. We have as from July 1, 1955 completely reorganized it on a 
considerably reduced scale cutting out all out Retail Trade there entirely 
and concentrating on a wholesale business. 


The Crystal Springs Mineral Water Co. showed a loss during the year 
ended December 31, 1955, of £1,835-13-10. This is all the more regrettable 
as they would have made a profit of over £5,000 had it not been for a 
carefully planned systematic pilferage of empty bottles to the extent of 
about 20,000 dozen made. possible by the defection of one of the more senior 
members of our godown staff Boeing through organized gangs outside. A 
considerable proportion of our business was with the British Armed Forces. 
These Forces were reduced as the Mau-Mau emergency was brought more 
and more under control. We also received strohg competition both from 
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Schweppes and from The Canada Dry Mineral Water Co., 


Nairobi in conjunction with Pepsi Cola. 


We are, however, making big efforts to improve our selling organiza- 
tion and increase our trade particularly in lines for which the African 
and Asian population have a distinct preference. 


our success in these lines. 


To the Trading Profit of £85,606-9-10 should be added Transfer Fees 
and Dividends on Investments making a total of £87,787-9-10. 1 
ducting all expenses the amount transferred to Profit & Loss Appropria- 


operating in 


Everything depends on Sap SE: 


tion Account was £65,455-10-8 as against £76,346-17-0 in 1954. 
of Profit & Loss Appropriation Account including the sum of £21,456-19-10 
brought forward from the previous year and a credit of £2,010-10-4 for 
Malayan War Damage claims recovered amounts to 4£88,923-0-10. Appro- 
priations included the payment of a dividend of 3/- and a bonus of Te 
The General Reserve was increased to £200,000 by transferring 


FAR EASTERN 


EcONomIc REvIEW 


The balance 


£5,957-17-0 from Exchange Fluctuation Reserve Account (which will then 


Account. 
£21,456-19-10 in 1954. 


After de- 


stand at £10,000) and £29,042-3-0 from the Profit & Loss Appropriation 
£18,980-17-10 were 


carried forward to this year as against 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG RICE IMPORTS 


Imports of edible rice during April 
totalled 30,796 tons; 21,812 tons (70.8 
per cent) came from Thailand, 4,501 
tons (14.6 per cent) from Burma, 4,283 
tons (13.9 per cent) from China and 
200 tons (0.7 per cent) from the United 
States. Offtakes for the month total- 
led 24,634 tons. Bangkok f.o.b. prices 
were generally steady until the latter 
part of the month, when 100 per cent 
rice and Al brokens gained ten shill- 
ings per ton while 5-45 per cent rice 
gained £1 to £2.10.0. C1  brokens 
dropped by ten shillings. Large stocks 
of rice here depressed prices on the 
local market; 100 per cent rice eased 
$1, 5-10 per cent rice lost 50 to 70 
cents and Al brokens down by 30 to 
70 cents per picul. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


(May 28 to June 2) 
U.S.$ 
SUR Be diate Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
28/3 $588 587 586 585% 
29/5 588 587% 585%) 585 
30/5 588 587i 585° 58534 
81/5 588% 588 585% 585% 
1/6 58814 588 58614 58o% 
2/6 588° 5884 58644, 586% 
D.D. Rates: High 586% Low 585%). 
Highest and lowest rates in May 


were: T.T. at 589 and 5864, and Notes 
at 5872 and 5833. 


Trading totals for the week: T.T. 
US$2,200,000, Notes cash US$420,000, 
forward US$1,110,000, D.D. US$310,- 
000. In the T.T. sector, offers from 
Korea, Japan and the Philippines were 
absorbed by exchange operators, 
general importers and gold dealers. 
In the Notes market, demand from 
shippers reduced. Inierest for change 
over favoured sellers and aggregated 
HK$3.68 per US$1,000; positions 
taken averaged US$13 millions per 
day. In the D.D. sector, the market 
was quiet. 


Yen: Only limited amount of busi- 
ness traded in forward. Interest ag- 
gregated 50 HK cents per Yen 100,000 
in favour of sellers. .Cash quotations 
were HK$1,487.50—1,485.00 per Yen 
100,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 


in HK$: Philippines 1.8425—1.825, 
Japan 0.014825—0.014725, Malaya 
1.876, Vietnam 0.06802—0.06756, 


Thailand 0.2724—0.2711. Sales: Pesos 
360,000, Yen 124 millions, Malayan 
$320,000, Piastré 11 millions, Baht 6% 
millions. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan remained at 6.839 per Pound, 
0.427 per HK$, 80.50 per Malayan 


$100, 51.40 per 100 Indian and Pakis- 
tan Rupees, 58.50 per 100 Swiss Francs, 
and 234.50 per U.S.$; local quotation 
for cash notes HK$1.60 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar remained at 15.65— 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per 
HK$; cash notes at HK$157—156 per 
thousand, and remittances at 152— 
149. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.84—15.77, Australia 12.25, 


New Zealand 14.19—14.05, Egypt 
15.20, South Africa 15.72—15.70, 
India 1.1875—1.185, Pakistan 0.85, 
Ceylon 0.88, Burma 0.495—0.47, 


Malaya 1.836—1.835, Canada 5.905— 
5.89, Cuba, 4.50, Philippines 1.915— 
1.905, Switzerland 1.85, West Germany 
1.35, Italy 0.0091, France 0.014825—- 
0.01475, Vietnam 0.0705—0.0695, Laos 
0.075—0.074, Cambodia 0.071—0.0695, 
Indonesia 0.181—0.174, Sandakan 1.50, 


Thailand 0.264—0.262, and Macau 
0.995—-0.99, Belgium 0.105, Sweden 
1.00, Norway 0.70, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.43. 
GOLD MARRET 

Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
28/5 $2554 255 

29/5 255% 254% Low 26514 
30/5 2554 255 

31/5 255% 25514 

1/6 255% 2551, 

2/6 2555 255% 265%, High 


The opening and closing prices were 
255i and 255%, and the highest and 
lowest 2558 and 254%. Highest and 
lowest in May were 255i and 254%. The 
market was quiet. Interest favoured 
sellers and totalled HK$1.20 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 29,400 taels or at a daily average 
of 4,900 taels, while positions taken 
averaged 17,300 taels per day. De- 
liveries totalled 29,110 taels (2,810 
taels listed and 26,300 taels arranged). 
Imports from Macau amounted to 18,000 
taels. 32,000 taels arrived in Macau. 
Exports totalled 19,000 taels (9,000 
to Singapore, 7,500 to Indonesia, 2,500. 


to Rangoon). Differences paid for 
local and Macau .99 fine were 
HHK$12.30—12.20 and 11.60—11.50 


respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.91—37.90 per fine 
ounce. TIndent eased slightly to 
US$37.89 per oz cif Macau. US double 
eagle old and new coins quoted at 
HK$264—263 and 224 respectively per 
coin, and Mexican gold coins at 273 
per coin. 


Silver Market: 500 taels of bar silver 
were traded at HK$6.20—6.15 per 
tael; 750 $ coins at HK$3.98—3.95 per 
coin; and 20 cent coins remained at 
HK#¢3.07—3.06 per 5 coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


(May 28—June 1) 


Trading remained dull and the turn- 
over for the week totalled a little over 
$2 million, lowest during past two 
months. New issues of Electric and 
Telephone are absorbing $21 million 
from the market. As a result, trading 
in other shares slowed down and prices 
eased during last three weeks. Senti- 
ments in the market, however, were 
optimistic because the dead line for 
payment of the Electric and Telephone 
issues is June 30 and it was expected 
that more money would then become 
available for general investment. 
Furthermore, recent decline in prices 
has increased yields of many shares. 
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Amidst the dull market, Wharves 
and Docks continued to advance: 
Wharves gained $4.50 with 2,000 shares 
transacted and Docks improved by 
$1.25 with 3,800 shares changed hands. 
Amal Rubbers recovered to 1.225 in 
spite of the further drop in rubber 
price; about 58,000 shares were traded. 
Closing rates were steady in general 
and fluctuations during the week were 
narrow. 


Shares May 25 

Highest 
HK . Bank 1660 1655 
Union Ins. 970 s 970 s 
Wheelock 8.70 8.75 s 
HK Wharf 80.50 85 
HK Dock 42s 43.50 
Provident 13.70 13.70 
EAN ssw alas 62.50 62.50 
ROGER re ans as cis ewan 1.425 n 1.475 
1 US BOING DaSsouteseseda 13.60 13.70 s 
HT ete inc RCO Ri 22.50 22.70 
lane Berry meee cicics 137 s 137 n 
Waumatioe lec. sc0e.: 107 107 
Pusht mo} cavers cc5010 22.40 22.50 
LTE at 69 ens EES 19.80 19.80 
BBL CCEPEC I G8 rata siaicjaicie(c'ake 30.25 30.25 
Telephone’ .......... 22.40 22.50 
Cement, ss secs cess 34.50 34.75 
Dairy Farm ........ 16 16.10 
Watson’) STs. cw 2s 10.80 10.90 
Amal. Rubber ...... 1.15 1.25 
MORCMED Pia jocier seca serie 5.30 s 5.35 


Monday: The market was quiet with 


virtually no change in ‘rates. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$526,000. Tuesday: Although the 


volume of business transacted was small 
the undertone appeared steady. H.K. 
Docks were firm at $42. Rubbers con- 
tinued to recover. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $313,000. 
Wednesday: Docks and Wharves Tregis- 
tered fresh gains of $1 and $2 respec- 
tively. Rubbers moved fractionally 
higher. The turnover amounted to ap- 
proximately $270,000. Thursday: There 
was a slight improvement in business 
with minor price fluctuations. H.K. 
Banks eased to $1,645 while Wharves 
and H.K. Docks continued firm. Rub- 
bers were a shade off. The turnover 
amounted to approximately $730,000. 
Friday: Trading was light and prices 
steady. Wharves further improved to 
$853. The turnover amounted to ap- 
proximately $250,000. 


Closing Rates on May 31, 1956 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


3%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 9344 nom. 
3%4% Loan (1948), 93% s. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Banks, 1640 b; 1650 s; 1645 sa. 
H.K: &-S. Bank (Lon Reg), £98% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 44/- nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 236 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins.,.970 s. 
Lombard Ins., 45 nom. 
China Underwriters, 9 nom. 


Investment Companies 


Allied Investors, 5.30 b; 5.35 s. 
Yangtsze Finance, 6.55 b; 6% s. 
H.K. & F.E. Invest., 11 b; 11.10/.20 sa. 


Shipping 


Douglases, 400 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref) Ex. Div., 14 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.) Ex. Div., 38 nom. 
U Waterboats (Old), 21 db. 


Last Week’s Rates Ups & Downs 
Lowest Closing 
1645 1645 —$15 
970 s 970 s steady 
8.60 b 8.70 steady 
18.50 85 +$4.50 
41.75 43.25 +$1.25 
13.50 b 13.70 s steady 
62 62.50 steady 
1.425 1.475 +5¢ 
13.30 b 13.50 s —10¢ 
22.50 22.50 b steady * 
135 b 137 n steady 
106 1C7 steady 
22.30 22.40 steady 
19.50 b 19.70 b —10¢ 
30 30.25 steady 
22.20 b 22.30 —10¢ 
34.20 34.50 s steady 
15.90 15.90 —10¢ 
10.20 b 10.30 —50¢ 
1.15 1.225 +7Ké 
5.25 b 5.35 s +5¢ 


U. Waterboats (New), 20 b. 
Asia Nav., 1.20 b; 1% s; 1.20 sa. 
Wheelocks, 8.60 b; 8% s; 8.65 sa. 


Doeks, Wharves & Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves,, 84 b; 8314 sa. 

Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 90c nom. 

H.K. Docks, 48 b; 44 s; 43% sa. 

China Providents, 131% b; 13.70 s; 13.70/.60 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.10 nom. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3144 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 6c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 13.30 b; 18% s; 13.40 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 62 b; 62% s; 62 sa. 

S’hai Lands, 48c b; 52c s. 

Humphreys, 17.40 s. 

H.K. Realties, 1.45 b; 1% s. 

Chinese Estates, 290 nom. 


Public Util:ties 


H.K. Tramways, 22144 b; 22.60 s; 22.60 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 70 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 3734 nom. 

Star Ferries, 137 nom. 

Yaumati Ferries, 106 b. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), 22.40 b; 22.60 s; 22.30/ 
-40 sa. ? 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 19.70 b; 20 s. 

H.K. Electrics, Ex. All. 30 b; 30% s; 30 sa, 

H.K. Electrics (Bonus), 29.60 nom. 

H.K. Electrics (Rights), 19.10 b; 19.30°s; 19.20 
sa. 

Macao Electrics, 9.70 s. 

Sandakan Lights, 8% nom. 

Telephones, Ex. Rts., 22.20 b; 22.40 s; 22.30 sa. 

Telephones (Rights), 1144 b; 11.60 sa. 

Shanghai Gas, 90c nom. 
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Industries 


Cements, 3474 b; 34% s. 
H.K. Ropes, 11% b. 
Metal Industries, 1.70 b; 1.70 sa. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 16 b; 16.10 s. 
Watsons, 10.30 b; 10.30 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 34 nom. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 29.80 nom. 
Sinceres, 1.80 sa. 

China Emporium, 9.60 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 171 b. 
Wing On (HK), 58 b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17.30 b. 
International Films, 20c nom. 
H.K. Constructions, 3.30 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 17.40 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- 
Marsman (HK), 65¢ nom. 


nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 85¢ nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.10 b; 1.20 s; 1-15 sa. 
Nanyang Mill, 7144 b; 7.70 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 1.225 b; 144 s; 1.225 sa. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.10 b; 1.20 s; 1.15 sa. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 68c nom. 

Langkat, 2 s. 

Rubber Trust, 1.375 b; 1.425 s. 

Shanghai Kelantan, 86c b. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 3144 nom. 

Sungala, 2.95, b. 


DIVIDEND 


The China Emporium, Ltd. an- 
nounced a dividend of 70 cents per 
share in respect of the year 1955. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(May 19-25) 


Business was confined to 43 days as 
markets were closed on Thursday, 
Wesak Day, which marked the 2,500th 
anniversary of the enlightenment of 
Buddha. Rubber at one time fell to 
763. cents per pound, the lowest price 
since October 1954. Quiet conditions 
prevailed and the volume of business 
remained at a low level. There was 
little price movement in Industrials, 
selected ‘Tins improved and Rubbers 
were an uneasy market. 


The Oriental Telephone Directors 
report for 1955 disclosed that the 
dividend of 3/2.4 per 1/- stock unit 
(equal to 16% on the original capital) 
had been paid. The Directors did not 
recommend -an interim dividend for the 
current year. The holding of 228,080 
shares in the Hongkong Telephone Co. 
will be increased by an allotment of 
132,044 shares as the company is mak- 
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ing an issue of 11 new shares for every 
19 held at a price of H.K.$10 each. The 
Company paid’ H.K.$1.50 and a cash 
bonus of 25 cents (free of tax) for 
1955 which will be credited in the 1956 
accounts. When the Oriental Tele- 
phone Co. goes into Voluntary Liquida- 
tion, which may be in a year’s time or 
longer, the Board will recommend that 
the holding of Hongkong Telephone 
Company shares shall be distributed to 
Oriental Stockholders in proportion to 
their holding. 


In the Industrial section Robinsons 
had a substantial turnover mostly at 
$2.75, Fraser & Neave Ords. had good 
enquiry around $1.70 and Sime Darby 
improved to $1.723. Hammers were 
steady at $2.473, as were Wm. Jacks 
at $2.70 and Singapore Cold Storage at 
$1.423. Straits Traders hovered around 
$24, Wearne Bros. had takers at $2.80, 
and Malayan Breweries at $3.524 cum 
the 1 for 3 bonus issue. Gammons 
had good support at $1.70 ex the 20% 
dividend and Straits Times had buyers 
at $2.523. 


Batu Selangor fell from 45 to 40 
eents, Kuchai were taken at $1.673, 
leaving demand unsatisfied and Petal- 
ings remained steady at $3.55. 


Austral Malay had unusual activity, 
at 35/6, and Austral Amalgamated, due 
to a spate of selling, fell off from 17/6 
to 16/9. Berjuntai improved from 
20/6 to 21/73, Lower Perak moved 
from 18/13 to 18/4 c.c.r., whilst Kuala 
Kampars touched 31/- before closing 
at 30/9. 


London accepted Ampats at 9/103 
and Beralt Tin at 45/6. 


With the fall in the commodity price 
rubber shares were more freely offered, 
but only in a few cases were buyers 
to be found. Due to inactivity mark- 
ing down of prices was not general, 
but where busimess eventuated it was 
usually at below previous quotations. 
Tapah Rubber were taken at $2.05, 
Glenealy fell from $1.40 to $1.35, and 
New Serendah had exchanges from 
$1.75 to $1.70. 


Local Loans had a quiet week but 
British 33% War Loan attracted more 
funds. 


MAY TRADE REPORTS 


As a result of the increased volume 
of direct trade between SE Asia and 
Japan, trading in the local commodity 


market in May was much affected; 
consequently, local dealers curtailed 
their imports from Japan. Shipments 


to Korea were very active during the 
second half month; new purchases, 
however, were restricted by low buying 
offers. China sent here far more sup- 
plies than she bought from the local 


market; she also developed more direct 
trade with SE Asia and the West. Ex- 
ports of HK manufactured goods 
further improved but in the case of 
metal products, increased cost of raw 
materials was making local products 
less competitive in oversea markets 
while exports of textiles and knitwears 
met more imvert restrictions in tradi- 
tional markets. 


China Trade: Trade circles in London 
estimated that China could import £60 
to £70 million worth of British goods 
a year if there was no embargo. They 
also estimated that China’s reserves of 
sterling were at a minimum of £100 
million. Desire among UK manufac- 
turers to improve trade with China 
was further encouraged by recent sales 
of 60 “sample” tractors and 32 auto- 
matic vial-filling and sealing machines 
to China. While UK businessmen were 
tempted by Peking’s offer to buy £1 
million worth of small farm tractors 
and other “sample” strategic goods 
traders here were attracted to Canton 
by the possibility of getting more 
beans and other staples which were 
difficult to obtain from Peking’s agents 
in HK. Representatives from over 26 
local firms returned after a week’s 
visit and disclosed that they had bought 
between them, HK$5 million worth of 
Chinese products, mostly manufac- 
tures of light industries such as 
matches, textiles, nail clip, chinaware, 
paper and cement. Meanwhile, China 
Signed a trade agreement with Cam- 
bodia covering the exchange of goods 
amounting to £5 million each way. 
Business concluded between China and 
Egypt under the trade agreement sign- 
ed last August totalled £15 million 
up to the end of last month: China 
exported <£6 million worth of steel, 
tobacco, tea, raw silk, paper and other 
products and imported £8 million 
worth of Egyptian cotton ete. Peking 
also appointed several Egyptian firms 
to act as agents for Chinese tea, sewing 
machines, paper, bicycles, etc. To Thai- 
land, China sent large quantities of 
cloth and other industrial products 
(partly transhipped through HK); Thai 
Premier confirmed that there was no 
law against Thai merchants trading 
with China, except in strategic goods. 
In Karachi, Peking representatives 
signed an agreement for the sale of 
300,000 tons of coal to Pakistan (de- 
livery of another lot of 123,000 tons 
of Chinese coal purchased by Pakistan 
in the previous month will begin in 
June). Another delegation went to 
Colombo to negotiate next year’s prices 
for rice and rubber under the Ceylon- 
China barter deal. In Helsinki, Chinese 
trade delegates were negotiating a new 
trade agreement with Finland. A 
Canadian businessman who was _nego- 
tiating a trade agreement in_ Peking 
stated that Canada had prospects of 
large orders from China for Canadian 
newsprint and paper-making machinery, 
electric goods and generating equip- 
ment, lumber and vehicles, tankers and 
cargo ships, chemicals and pumps for 
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irrigation, and construction machinery 
such as cranes. Most of China’s re- 
quirements come within the UN trade 
embargo and the fulfilment of possible 
orders depends upon the relaxation of 
the embargo. 


During the month, there were in- 
creased direct shipments of Chinese 
staples and products to SE Asia and 
the West. Among those passed through 
here were 11,400 tons of coal] and 2,000 
tons of oil seeds and beans to Japan; 


1,000 tons of groundnut kernel to 
Canada; large quantities of garlic, 
paper, chinaware, drawn lace work, 
fruit, eggs, live poultry to Bangkok; 


600 tons of metals, paper and other 
products to India and Burma; and 
HK$600,000 worth of cloth to SE Asia. 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei earmarked 
US$10 m. for imports during May and 
June. Part of these purchases were 
made from here. Taiwan sugar and 
live hogs enjoyed very keen demand 
in the local market. Taiwan banana 
and other fruits, citronella oil, feather, 
and tea were also popular and the 
volume of these imports was increas- 
ing. Taipei started to wind up her 
trade with Egypt following latter’s 
recognition of Peking; 3,000 bales of 
Egyptian cotton out of the 6,000 bales 
bought last year were still not shipped. 
On May 29, Taipei signed a trade pact 
with Tokyo providing for two-way 
trade amounting to $152 million. Sugar 
to the value of $26 million is the largest 
export item to Japan. The main im- 
ports from Japan are fertilisers valued 
at $22 million. The open account sys- 
tem between Taiwan and France was 
discontinued; future payments will be 
made in cash. 


Japan Trade: Tokyo announced a 
new barter trade policy which includes 
following features: (1) barter dealings 
will be restricted to trade with China, 
Italy, Austria, Near and Middle East, 
Latin America, Denmark, Norway and 
Portugal only; (2) flour, sugar, and 
agricultural chemicals are added to the 
list of items to be exported in ex- 
change for rice from China; and (3) 
19 items including wool are added toe 
the list of commodities to be exported 
by barter to Near and Middle East and 
Latin America. The trade agreement 
signed last year between Peking and 
Tokyo businessmen was. extended: 
Tokyo finally approved the exchange 
of private trade representatives he- 
tween Japan and China. Leading iron 
works in Japan were negotiating with 
Peking for the exchange of Hainan 
iron ore for Japanese steel products 
and galvanized iron sheets. Japan also 
sold 70,000 tons of cement to China. 
The Kunijima Company in Nagoya re- 
cently received an inquiry for 10 bull- 
dozers from China. In order to im- 
prove Japan-China trade, Japanese 
businessmen and manufacturers urged 
their government to relax the embargo 
on trade with China. Meanwhile Tokyo 
announced that by 1960 Japan would: 
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export $702 million worth of machines 
annually to India, Thailand and other 
SE Asian countries. In fact, Japan’s 
increased direct exports to SE Asia, 
particularly to Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Indonesia, already curtailed 
shipments from here to these markets. 
Consequently, dealers here cut imports 
from Japan especially when quotations 
from Japan for metals, paper, etc. ad- 
vanced. Japan’s purchases from here 
remained heavy covering mainly scrap 
iron, oil seeds, maize, and beans. 


Korea Trade: Korea’s imports from 
Japan were limited by the volume of 
exports to Japan; applications for im- 
ports from Japan far exceeded the 
value of exports to Japan. Korea there- 
fore turned to HK for the supply of 
large portion of her requirements. Dur- 
ing the first half of last month ship- 
ments from here to Pusan were delayed 
because importers there failed to send 
here L/Cs for their orders. D/P ship- 
ments to Pusan were discouraged be- 
cause importers there do not take de- 
livery of their cargo promptly and 
exporters in HK were unable to get 
their money back. Another handicap 
was that Seoul required that 50% of 
goods procured with US aid funds 
must be shipped by American vessels 
and that other purchases must be car- 
ried by Korean steamers. The -situa- 
tion improved during the second half 
month after Seoul allotted exchange 
from ICA funds to importers there for 
clearing D/P shipments from here and 
for establishing L/Cs for previous 
orders. More ships were put on HK- 
Pusan line by various companies. How- 
ever, towards the end of last month, 
there were still over 2,000 tons of 
eargo for Pusan awaiting vessels in HK. 
Meanwhile Seoul enquired for more 
paper, metals, and consumer’ goods 
from the local market; transactions, 
however, were restricted by low buy- 
ing offers. 


Indonesia Trade: To protect her 
domestic cotton vest industry, Djakarta 
suspended imports of cotton vests of 
lower grades; imports covered by old 
permits were still allowed. Imports of 
high quality cotton vests were not re- 
stricted. Shipments from here to Indo- 
nesia during the first half month were 
heavy due partly to the rush of HK 
textiles to Djakarta effected by im- 
porters there who were anticipating 
possible import reStrictions. During 
the second half month, however, ex- 
ports to Indonesia slowed down on ac- 
count ‘of the imcreased direct trade 
between Japan and Indonesia. Japan 
is vigorously promoting direct exports 
to Indonesia. In Djakarta, a joint Indo- 
nesian/Japanese bank with a capital of 
50 million rupiah$ was being establish- 
ed. However, shipments of Japanese 
products from here to Indonesia will 
not be entirely stopped because impor- 
bers there still find that they can get 
some Japanese products cheaper from 
here due to difference in exchange 
rates. Furthermore, | Indonesia _ still 
owes Japan a trade balance of US$60 


million and if Djakarta could not 
balance the trade, part of her require- 
ments would have to be obtained from 
here. Many items such as torch bat- 
teries, matches, and low grade cotton 


vests which were not bought direct 
from HK, were imported through 
Singapore under the barter trade 


between Indonesia and Singapore. The 
volume of exports from here to Indo- 
nesia as a whole, nevertheless, would 
probably decline; Djakarta has stopped 
to buy wheat flour from here because 
this item is among the US$97 million 
US surplus commodities. which Djakarta 
agreed to purchase. Under the agree- 
ment, payments will be made in Indo- 
nesian currency, a major portion of 
which will be loaned to the Indonesian 
Government on a long term basis for 
economic development. 


Thailand Trade: Tight money condi- 
tion in Bangkok at the beginning of the 
month forced down commodity prices 
there. On the other hand, the rise in 
rates for HK dollars there indirectly 
increased the cost of imports from HK. 
The situation later improved and more 
orders reached here in mid-May. Ship- 
ments to Bangkok also increased con- 
sisting mainly of HK manufactured 
consumer goods; Japanese metals, 
paper, textiles; and Chinese cloth, iron 
wire nails, window glass, foodstuffs 
and sundries. Exports of Chinese and 
Japanese goods from here to Thailand 
showed signs of declining as a result of 
Bangkok’s direct trade with Peking 
and. Tokyo. Peking is anxious to ex- 
change metals, paper and other pro- 
ducts for Thai rubber and lumber. The 
Parker Pen Company recently took 
legal steps in Bangkok to prohibit the 
sales of Chinese fountain pen which 
resembles the American products but 
costs only 1/4th of the price for 
Parker 51. Im spite of the fact that at 
the present, importers in Bangkok are 
still ordering Japanese goods through 
HK, the development of direct trade 
between Thailand and Japan will even- 
tually affect HK’s exports to Thailand. 
On the other hand, as long as HK 
buys substantial quantities of Thai rice, 
groundnut oil, heans, teak squares, 
logs, live cattle, etc., exports to Thai- 
land will not dwindle too much in the 
near future. 


Singapore & Malaya: During the first 
half month, about HK$4 million ‘flight 
capital’ reached here from Malaya. 
This influx of money from Singapore 
will continue because Chinese investors 
there have shelved various development 
plans amounting to about HK$18.7 
million due to unfavourable conditions 
there. Drop in rubber prices also 
affected purchasing power in Malayan 
markets. Labour trouble and uncer- 
tain political situation in Singapore 
further discouraged importers there 
from booking new supplies. Meanwhile, 
Japan’s influence in Malayan markets 
was increasing; the Bank of Tokyo and 
other Japanese firms would soon esta- 
blish branches in Singapore. 
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Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos: These 
states sent here more orders for HK 
manufactures, Chinese and Japanese 
industrial products after they had 
obtained US aid funds exceeding $20 


million. The improvement in trade, 
however, was not as impressive as 
dealers here had expected: a large 


portion of these states’ import budgets 
was used for purchases from US and 
Japan while China increased her direct 
exports to these markets. Even Taiwan 
Sent more sugar and textiles to Saigon. 
Japan also offered to help Saigon in 
the development of vehicular, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, communication and muni- 
tions industries in South Vietnam. With 
North Vietnam, Japan signed an agree- 
ment on exchange of goods on May 12. 
North Vietnam is sending to Russia 
large quantities of tea, valuable woods, 
spices, and handicraft products in ex- 
change for Soviet industrial equipment, 
tractors, automobiles, power cables and 
oil. 


Cambodia’s purchases from _ here 
with US aid funds are now under strict 
control by authorities in Phnompenh to 
prevent importers there from applying 
for more US$ than the actual value of 
imports. Each consignment from here 
must be checked by one of the three 
surveyors here (Carmichael & Clarke, 
Younghusband & Co., and Goddard & 
Douglas); no payment will be made 
unless these shipments are covered by 
certificates issued by one of these sur- 
veyors. Under the trade agreement 
signed between Cambodia and China, 
Cambodia would import £5 million 
worth of equipment and _ construction 
materials, merchandise and other pro- 
ducts while China would take from 
Cambodia, agricultural products, rub- 
ber and other commodities. Vientiane 
is stationing an American agent in 
HK to check all import applications 
submitted by importers in Laos to pre- 
vent them from applying for more 
exchange than justified. One leading 
Japanese bank was negotiating with 
authorities in Vientiane for the esta- 
blishment of a branch in Laos. A 
Japanese trade centre in Vientiane was 
being organized by 12 Japanese firms 
with agencies in Laos. It seems that 
HK exporters are meeting very vigor- 
ous competition from Japan, China, 
and US in these states. 


The Philippines: The Philippines and 
Japan signed a US$550 m. reparations 
agreement early in the month. The 
two countries also agreed to extend pri- 
vate Japanese investment loans _ total- 
ling US$250 m. to private Philippine 
firms over a period of 20 years or more. 
Tokyo was also anxious to start talks 
with Manila for conclusion of a new 
trade pact and a provisional treaty of 
commerce and navigation. In her bar- 
ter trade with Japan, the Philippines 
accumulated a favourable trade balance 
of US$109 million during past 5 yeaTs 
ended April, 1956. Under these cir- 
cumstances Manila would buy more 
from Japan in the future. With 
Burma, the Philippines signed a barter 
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agreement for the exchange of 20,000 
metric tons of sugar for Burmese rice. 
For imports from HK, Manila earmark- 
ed US$3 million in addition to the re- 
gular barter trade. The development 
of barter rade, however, depends 
upon how much Philippine produce HK 
could import. Authorities there used 
to send more of their lumber, coconut 
oil, abaca, tobacco leaves, charcoal and 
iron ore to Japan than to the local 
market. Shipments of coconut oil, 
charcoal and sugar have increased re- 
cently but dealers here are facing a 
new problem—some shipping companies 
are considering to increase freight 
rates for staples from Manila to HK as 
from August 1; this will further handi- 
cap sales of Philippine staples in the 
local market as dealers here already 
find the marketing of Philippine lum- 
ber, coconut oil and other staples un- 
fruitful and have to depend on exports 
to the Philippines for profit. Further- 
more, shipments eof Chinese produce to 
the Philippines have almost stopped 
because authorities there are prohibit- 
ing such imports which used to consist 


a large portion of shipments from 
here to the Philippines. The deve- 
lopment of HK-Philippine trade is 


therefore full of difficulties and un- 
certainties. 


Burma Trade: Rangoon earmarked 
10 million kyat- for civilian imports 
from Japan, India, China and sterling 
areas. Orders reached here were 
chiefly for limited quantities of piece- 
goods, old newspaper, hurricane lan- 
tern, enamelware and wheat flour. 
Rangoon procured the bulk of imports 
of textiles, metals and consumer goods 
direct from Japan and China. There 
were also direct shipments of metals, 
machinery, paper and industrial chemi- 
cals from Europe to Burma. Under 
negotiation in India was a Burmese- 
Indian trade agreement covering the 
annual shipment of 400,000 tons 
of rice to India for the next 
three years. Burma also. directed 
$12.5 million worth of US cotton to 
West Germany for exchange of Ger- 
man yarns and cotton cloth. 


United Kingdom: Shipments of HK 
manufactured gloves, rubber footwear, 
shirts and grey cloth remained active 
throughout the month. Local rubber 
footwear factories cut export prices of 
their products when raw rubber drop- 
ped but orders from UK slowed down 
towards end of month because buyers 
were expecting further decline in price. 
UK Trade Commissioner warned ex- 
porters here that import duty would be 
collected on any article which contains 
silk or artificial silk no matter. how 
small the amount of silk or artificial 
silk is included—accidentally or other- 
wise. Imports of base metals, textiles, 
machinery and electric appliances from 
UK remained very heavy. 


Trade with U.S. HK custom-made 
suits and ladies’ dresses are attracting 
increasing number of orders from US. 
Chinese ladies’ long dress is getting 


more popular there; orders for this 
type of hand-made, form-fitting dress 
sometimes exceed US$12,000 per order. 
Pan American Airways provide special 
containers for speedy and safe air 
delivery of these consignments. Exports 
of men’s suits to US average 3,500 
pieces every month. HK provides best 
available British materials at very low 
prices and first class tailoring at cost 
far below those charged in U.S. Ex- 
ports to US were mostly HK manu- 
factured items covered by comprehen- 
sive certificates of origin. 


India & Pakistan: India increased 
budget for the purchase of industrial 
supplies and equipment and cut imports 
of consumer goods. Pakistan sent. here 
large quantities of cotton yarns (parti- 
cularly yarns of 20’s count) at very 
competitive prices. 


Trade with Europe: Orders reached 
here from Europe were mostly for 
China produce, particularly for oils and 
oil seeds; only a limited volume of HK 
manufactured rattan baskets, dried 
ginger, raincoat, torch and _ torch 
batteries, teakwood chest, and alumi- 
niumware was shipped there. Among 
imports from Europe were about 2,000 
tons of fertilizer and 1,000 tons of glass 
sheet and plate, paper and metals. 
There were also some pharmaceuticals, 
machinery, textiles, photo supplies, etc. 
Dealers here still found it difficult to 
obtain newsprint and woodfree print- 
ing from Europe. New indents for 
metals were advanced towards end of 


the month. On the other hand, Euro- 
pean -pharmaceuticals were mostly 
marked down. More consumer goods 


and sundries were shipped here from 
Europe, particularly from West Ger- 
many, providing keen competition for 
Japanese products. European cars 
also enjoyed increasing demand in the 
local market. 


China Produce: China sent here 
large quantities of staples and light in- 
dustrial products but items which were 
favoured by Japan and Europe were 
generally short supplied in the local 
market because most consignments were 
for transhipments to Japan and other 
destinations. Firm prices here for oil 
seeds, beans and oils attracted supplies 
from Thailand, Burma, Africa, and 
Vietnam. Mustard seed was so short 
in supply that dealers effected a re- 
turn, of cargo from Europe; cost of 
new supplies from China was $110 per 
picul while the catgo returned from 
Europe was offered at $98 per picul. 
Sésame of Indochinese, Thai and 
Sudanese origins all gained on strong 
demand from Japan. Groundnut ker- 
nels of Chinese and Thai origins were 
marked up and later Philippines sesame 
also advanced; the market was so firm 
that dealers here effected a return ship- 
ment of 10 tons from Europe to meet 
the demand. Groundnut oil first eased 
under heavy arrival but later firmed on 
advanced Chinese, African, Indian and 
Thai indents and _ tightened supply 
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situation. The beans market was very 
active and large quantities of Burmese, 
Thai and Philippine beans were absorb- 
ed by Japan, Singapore, Ceylon and 
local buyers. The China produce mar- 
ket was active throughout the month 
but dealers here were uncertain about 
their future because the development 
of China’s direct trade with Japan and 
SE Asia had greatly reduced the volume 
of business in the local market. Fur- 
thermore, China traders here have 
neither the control over the supply nor 
the power to predict the uncertain de- 
mand. 


Metals: Structural steels and factory 
items enjoyed very active trading dur- 
ing the first half month particularly 
after the arrival of supplies from UK, 
Belgium, France and Japan. European 
and Chinese mild steel round bars were 
competing with HK products in local 
market and in exports to SE Asia. As 
a result, mild steel round bars of Euro- 
pean origin were cheaper’ than local 
products at the beginning of the 
month. Towards the end of last month 
trading slowed down when European 
and Japanese indents advanced while 
buying offers failed to catch up with 
the rising cost. Dealers here, how- 
ever, were optimistic because raw ma- 
terial. cost remained high and prices 
were very firm while demand for struc- 
tural steels from local contractors and 
SE Asia remained strong. Factory 
items such as galvanized iron sheets, 
black plate, tin plate and waste waste, 
mild steel plate, aluminium sheets, zinc © 
sheets, ete. enjoyed steady demand 
from local facteries and orders from 
Korea and SE Asia. Meanwhile, de- 
mand for scrap iron was so strong that 
Japan was considering to import 
800,000 tons of scrap iron from US at 
a very high price of US$82 per ton cif 
Japan. In HK, scrap iron of 1st grade 
went up to HK$400 per ton. 


Paper: The market was greatly 
stimulated by Seoul’s allocation of 
ICA funds for the clearing of previous 
shipments and the financing of new 
orders. Prices, however, did not re- 
gister further gains because Korea 
bought direct from local paper impor- 
ters and buying offers were usually 
low. Demand from Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Laos and Thailand was balanced 
by supplies from China and Japan. 
The steady demand provided by local 
consumers and SE Asia for Chinese 
poster, strawboard, M.G. cap, news- 
print and flint encouraged dealers here 
to book more supplies from Canton. 
However, the supply of Chinese news- 
print was also decreasing after recent 
heavy shipments to the local market. 
Dealers here were offered by Peking 
European newsprint which China had 
bought from Europe last year. 


Pharmaceuticals: After long absence 
from the local market, China last 
month ordered from dealers here 100 
tons of aspirin powder, 4 tons of sul- 
fadiazine powder, 3 tons of ascorbic 
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acid powder and 100 tons of phenacetin 
powder. The market was _ otherwise 
very quiet and prices of most items 
was Steady on limited local consump- 
tion and small orders from SE Asia, 


India and Taiwan. More than 100 
pharmaceutical manufacturers in 
Japan, France, Italy, Germany, UK, 


US and Canada are sending over 6,000 
different kinds of fine: chemicals and 
patent medicines to the local market. 
Trading remained stagnant even after 
suppliers had marked down their in- 


dents. Even China sent here patent 
medicine to compete with local pro- 
ducts. 


Industria] Chemicals: Trading was 
slow and there were more enquiries 
than orders from Korea and Taiwan. 
Demand from SE Asia and local buyers 
remained steady but limited to small 
quantities. Short stocked items such 
as rosin, zinc, oxide, boric acid, car- 
bolic acid, montan wax, sodium bicar- 
bonate, soda ash and sodium cyanide 


registered slight gains. Items which 
Improved on advanced cost included 
sHellac, linseed oil, sulphur powder, 


chlorate of potash and sodium sulphate. 


Rice: In spite of heavy arrivals from 
Thailand, prices here remained firm on 
account of the marked-up Thai indents. 
Actually the estimated 1956 surplus 
stock in Thailand will probably reach 
1.3 million tons and Bangkok has sent 
officials to Europe to push the sales 
of this surplus rice. The advance of 
indents in Bangkok was therefore only 
temporal, caused by the rush of ship- 
ments té Holland, Japan and Indonesia; 
farmers there were holding back their 
crops and demanding higher prices. 
Towards end of month, prices in 
Bangkok returned to previous levels 
and the market here eased slightly. 
Glutinous rice enjoyed seasonal demand 
with the approach of the Dragon Boat 
Festival during which steamed glutin- 
ous rice in bamboo leaves is a very 
popular food among the Chinese. 


Wheat Flour: Demand from SE 
Asia for wheat flour remained strong 
but exports of this item from here to 
Cambodia, Indonesia, etc. were much 
curtailed by these countries’ direct 
purchases of flour from US with aid 
funds. Indonesia recently imported 
1.27 million bags of wheat flour from 
US instead of from her usual supplier 
—HK. On the other hand, HK manu- 
factured flour enjoyed increasing de- 
mand from Thailand, Singapore and 
East Africa. Prices in the local market 
were easy. 


Sugar: Speculative purchases of 
Taiwan sugar in the local market and 
the lack of new. offers from Taipei 
stimulated Taiwan sugar and kept sup- 
plies of other origins firm. 


Cement: Chinese cement remained at 
$115 per ton cif HK. Dealers here 
could not get large quantities from 
China. Offers from Japan were unre- 


stricted and cheaper—$112 per ton 
ec & f HK. Japan even sold 70,000 
tons of cement to China at £8 per ton 
cif China ports. This is equivalent to 
about HK$125 per ton which is higher 
than both Chinese and Japanese pro- 
ducts in the local market. In addition 
to steady local consumption, cement of 
Japanese and Chinese origins retained 
strong demand from Cambodia and 
North Borneo. Exports to Okinawa, 
Korea, Vietnam and several other coun- 
tries in SE Asia declined recently be- 
cause these countries bought direct 
from Japan. Green Island cement com- 
manded good local demand and steady 
orders from other Commonwealth na- 
tions in the Far East. 


Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods: 
Spinning and weaving mills here book- 
ed about 24,000 bales of cotton during 
the month from Turkey, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, Brazil, Africa and US. Trading 
in HK yarns was slow in the local mar- 
ket; prices were firm because most 
mills here had enough orders to keep 
them busy for the next few months. 
HK yarns of 20’s count, however, were 
affected by cheap Pakistan products 
which were shipped here in _ large 
quantities—so large that by the end 
of last month when cost in Pakistan 
went up, it continued to ease in the 
local market. The difference between 
HK and Pakistan 20’s was over $300 
per bale. Pakistan also grants duty- 
free exports of yarns but collects duty 
on exports of raw cotton, forcing 
mills here to import Pakistan yarns 
instead of cotton. Since Pakistan is 
a member of the Commonwealth, goods 


produced from Pakistan cotton and 
yarn still enjoy preferential treatment 
in Commonwealth markets. By the 


end of last month local spinning and 
weaving mills were still negotiating 
with Indonesian authorities tor the 
processing of US cotton for Indonesia; 
iis order will amount to US$3.5 mil- 
ion. 


Attacks made on HK grey cloth by 
UK manufacturers gave much overseas 
publicity to HK mills and brought many 
new enquiries for grey cloth from 
Australia, Canada and US. Exports 
of HK cloth to SE’ Asia slowed down 
as a result of the keen competition 
from Chinese and Japanese products in 
these markets. Demand for HK colour- 
ed cloth and drills from Africa im- 
proved recently; exports of these items 
to South Africa alone during the first 
three months this year exceeded those 
for the same period last year by 300,000 
yards. 


Commodity Prices on May 31, 1956 
CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangtung, 
picul; Haiphong, $67 picul; Nanning, Ist qua- 
lity, $125 quintal. Wheat Bran—HK, $23.50 
picul. Cassia Lignea—Kwangtung/Kwangsi, $54 
per bale of l-cwt; cif India Rs28/8 per bale of 
80 pounds. Toasted Garlic—Kam Shan, $140 
quintal; Kwang Lee, A, $115; Swatow, $105; 


new, $74 per 
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Lim Kong, A, $102; Shui Tung, 1st, $94. Frozen 
Hen Egg Yolk—North China, £365 per long 
ton ec & f Europe. Dried Albumen—Tientsin, 
7s/5d per pound c & f Europe. Duck Feather— 
HK, NN, (85%), $490 picul; Saigon, 1st, white, 


3336. Goose Feather—HK, GGS, (90%), $640 
picul. Gypsum—Hupeh, white, $7.80 picul; 
Kwangtung, brown, $65. Graphite 80%=-—Hunan, 


$115 per metric ton. Talcum—Kwangsi, $135 per 
metric ton. Realgar—Hunan, A, $68 picul. Hog 
Bristle—Tientsin, No. 55, black, 28s; Hankow, 
No. 17, black, 24s/5d; Chungking, No. 27, black, 


18s/6d; Shanghai, No. 17, black, 14s (all per 
Ib c & f Europe). Ramie—Hankow, 40/60, 
$2,020 per m.t.; Thai, yellow, Ist, new, $95 


picul; North China, hemp, £140 per mt. c & f 
Europe. Raw Silk—Canton white, steam fila- 
ture, 20/22, AAA, $3,249 picul; Canton, natural, 
20/22, $2,587. Rosin—South China, X, $1,100 
per m.t.; AAA, $1,084. Dried Red Chilli— 
Hunan, $86—$105 per picul; Hopeh, $79: Honan, 
$75. Sesame—Hupeh, brown, $77 picul; Thai, 
black, $63; Pnompenh, brown, $59.70; S. Viet- 
nam, brown, $59. Hemp Seed—Kweichow, large, 
$91 picul. Mustard Seed—North China, yellow, 
$110 picul forward. Silk Waste—Antung, tus- 
sah, bleached, A, long, $5.09 per kilo ¢c & f 
Japan; Kwangtung, long, yellow, <A, $1,630 
quintal. Tea—Fukien, Paimutan, Ist, $1,600 
pieul; Fukien, Kungmei, 2nd, $780 picul; Fukien, 
Tikwanying, Ist, $1,900 picul; Hunan, black, 
$17 picul; Taiwan, Jasmine, “Powchong, 1st, 
$400 picul; Vietnam, green, Ist, $156  picul. 
Spun Silk Yarn—Shanghai, 210/2, $1,935 per 
ease of 50 kilos or £133/7/ld per case: cif Ham- 
burg. Aniseed Oil—Kwangsi, in drum, $1,540 
per picul or 15s per lb c & f Europe; Haiphong, 
in drum, $1,500 picul. Camphor Oil—Taiwan, 
refined, in drum, $175 picul; Kwangsi, crude, 
in drum, $150 picul. Cassia Oil—80-85% in 
drum, $1,330 picul or 12/9d per Ib ec & f Europe. 
Citronella Oil—Taiwan, July forward, $7.20 
pound. Peppermint Oil—Shanghai, $25.20 
pound. Woodoil, refined—in bulk, gpot, $185 
picul; June forward, bulk, $2,950 per long ton 
ex-Kowloon Railway Station; in drum, c & f 
Australia, £210 per mt. Bitter Almond— 
Indian, red membrane, $350 _ picul. Alum— 
Wenchow, $19.50 picul. Galangal—Kwangtung, 
3rd, export packed, $23.50 picul; Hainan, 
8rd- $20. Hop Seed—Tientsin, $48 picul. 
Kapok—Hainan, Ist, $205 picul. Liquorice— 
Nerth China, 4th grade, $46 picul. Maize— 
Pnompenh, yellow, $27 picul; Rangoon, yellow, 
$25.50 picul. Menthol Crystal—Shanghai, $40 
per Ib. Rhubarb—Tientsin, F.A.Q., $36  picul. 
Silk Wadding—Canton, forward, $38.50 kilo. 
Teaceed Cake—Kwangtung/Kwanegsi, new, $13.50 
picul; Fukien, new, $12.50. Turmeric—North- 
West China, $72 picul. Groundnut Oil—African, 
1% FFA, drum free, $145 picul; Tsingtao, drum 
free, spot, ex-godown, $137.40 picul; HK, $155— 
$175 picul; Indian, 1% FFA, spot, $145, picul; 
Thai in drum, $144—$149 picul. Coconut Oil— 
Singapore, refined, May shipment, in drum, $100 
picul. Cotton Seed Oil—E. African, refined, July 
shipment, $141  picul. Black Bean—Shantung, 
$41 picul. Red Bean—Tientsin, $61 picul; Viet- 
nam, $34. Soya Bean—Dairen, 1955 crop, $53.50 
picul; Anhwei, $45; Thai, $44. Green Peas— 
Kalgan, $58.50 picul; Thai, $38; Rangoon, June 


forward, $31.70. Groundnut—Tsingtao, FAQ, 

$97 picul; Philippine, light brown, $83. 
METALS 

Mild Steel Angle Bars—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 


1” x 1”, $55 picul; 1/8” x 14” x 134”, $54.50; 
3/16” x 144” x 1%" and 3/16” x 1-3/4" x 
1-3/4", $50; 1/4” x 2” x 2”, $49.50. Miid 
Steel Flat Bars—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 1/2” to 
3/4”, $50 picul; 1/8” x 1” to 14%”, $49; 1/4 
x 1 to/27, $48.50" HK 291/38" x 1/2” to) Ls 
$48 picul; 1/4” x 1/2” to 2”, $47. Mild Steel 
Round Bars—Cont: 1/4” to 3/8” dia, $48 picul; 
1/2” and 17/8” dia, $47; 5/8” and 3/4" dia, 
$46; 1” to 1144” dia, $48; HK: 1/4” to 1 dia, 
$46 picul. Mild Steel Square Bars—Cont or 
Jap: 1/2” to 5/8”, $50 picul; 3/4”, $49.50 ; 
7/8” to 14%”, $49. Mild Steel Plates—Jap: (4 
x 8’) 1/32” and 1/4”, $60 picul; 1/6”, $58 | 
3/32”, $57; 1/8", $56; 3/16”, $59. Steel Wire 
Ropes—HK: (24 x 6 x 720°), 1-1/4” dia, $1.60 
pound; 1-3/4" dia, $1.30; 2-1/4” dia, $1.15; 
2-3/4” dia, $1.10; 3” dia, $1 pound. UK: 
(24 x 6 x 7), 1-1/4” dia, $2.10 pound ; 1-3/4 
dia, $1.60; 2” dia, $1.25 pound. Tin Plate— 
UK: 20” x 28”, $127 per 200-lb case of 112 shts 
with tin-lining; 30° x 36”, G24, 75c per Ib. 
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Tin Plate Waste Waste—Coked: US, 18” 
x 24”, $100 per 200-lb case and $97 per 
200 bs’ for I ston Ghids UK, S72 ox 2a", 
$90 per 200-lb case. Electrolytic: US, 18” 
x 24’, $87 per case of 200 lbs with tin-lining 


and $85 per 200 lbs for 1 ton skid; UK, 18” x 


24", 1 ton skid, $82 per 200 Ibs. Black Plate— 
Jap: (3’ x 6’), G22, $55 pieul; G24/26; $56; 
G30/31, $57; G18, $53. Black Plate Waste 
Waste—UK: 18” x 24” and larger, G29/33, $58 
picul. Galvanized Iron Sheets—Jap: (3’ x 1’), 
USSG 24, 56c pound; USSG 26, 59¢c lb; USSG 
28, 59e Ih; USSG 31, $5.80 per piece. Aluminium 
Sheets—Jap: 4’ x 8’, 99.5% alloy, G22, $2.25 
pound; 3°’ x 8’, 99.5%, G18 and G20, $2.25 
pound; Brass Sheets—UK: 4’ x 4’, 30/40 lb per 
sheet, $425 picul. Jap: 14” x 48”, 10 oz to 14 
oz per sq ft, $400 picul. Brass Sheets, Rolled 
—UK: 12" width, 10 oz to 16 oz per sq ft, $390 
picul. HK: 10 oz to 11 oz per sq ft, $320 
picul. Copper Sheets—German, 4’ x 8’ x 3/32” 
to 1/8”, $3.20 pound. Zine Sheets—Cont: 3’ 
x 8’, G5 and G6, $130 picul; G8, $135. Zine 


Boiler Plate—Cont: 6” x 6” x 1” and 12” x 6” 
x 1” with 3/4” hole, 96¢ per pound. Black 
Iron Wire (soft)—Cont: G 18, $48 picul. Copper 


Wire—Cont or Jap: G8 to G12, $420 picul. HK, 
G14, $400 picul. Steel Wire Rods—Cont or 
Jap: 1st grade, 3/16”, $44 picul; 7/32”, $45; 
1/4”, $44.50. Cont or Jap: 2nd grade, 7/32” 
and 1/4”, $37 picul; 3/8’, $35 picul. Black Iron 
Pipe—Cont: (18’ to 22°’), 3/4” dia 50c per ft; 
1-1/4” dia, $1 ft; 1-1/2” dia, $1.25 ft; 2” dia, 
$1.55 ft. Galvanized Yron Pipe—Cont: (18' to 
92"), 1/2” dia, 46c ft; 3/4” dia, &7c: 1” dia. 


R4c; 1-1/4” dia, $1.15; 1-1/2” dia, $1.40; 2-1/2” 
dia, $3; 3” dia, $3.60. Carpenter Saw Blades— 
French, 16” to 24’, 45¢ per inch per doz; Ger- 
man, 16” to 24”, 9c per inch doz. Hacksaw 
Blades—US, 12” x 18 teeth, 100-pe box, $38 ver 
hox; UK, 12” x 1/2” x .025” x 18 teeth, $150 
per gross. Wire Nails—Jap: 1/2” x 18 BWG, 
$70 per keg of 1 picul; 5/8” x 18 BWG, $65 
per keg of 1 picul. Scrap Iron—ist choice, 
wrought iron, $290 per ton; iron plate, ship 
salvage, 3/8’, $32 per picul. Copper Scrap— 
96% mixed, $325 per picul; old wire, G8—GI16, 
$525 picul. 


PAPER 


Cigarette Paper in ream—(20” x 30”, 22—23 
gr), Austrian, $13 per ream; Jap, $13.60 ream. 
Aluminium Foil—Dutch or Aust: 60 gr, 28-lb 


ream, 20” x 26” (thick), silver color, $58.50 
per ream. Transparent Cellulose Paper—(30 
gr): UK, 36” x 39”, $75 ream; Jap, similar 
size and quality, $71 to $74; Italian, 40” x 


52”, $108; Coloured, UK or Jap, 36” x 39”, $93 
to $95 ream. Newsprint in reels—50-52 gr, 31”: 
US, 58¢c pound; Canadian, 652c; Chinese, 48c; 
Jap, 45c; Norwegian, 5144c; Austrian, 50¢ per 
pound. Newsprint in reams—(31" x 43’’): Cont, 
50-52 gr, 50-lb ream, $27.50 ream; Jap, 50 gr, 
48-lb ream, $21.50; Chinese, 50 gr, 48/50-lb 
ream, $21.20 to $24 jer ream. Bond—White, 
60 gr, 32-lb ream, 22” x 384’: Norwegian or 
Swedish, $28.50 ream; Javanese, $23.50; Cont, 
$23.50. Coloured, 60 gr, 3%-lb ream, 22” x 34”: 
Norwegian or Swedish, $31 ream: Cont, $29.40; 
Jap, $26. Woodfree Printing (31” x 43”)— 
Austrian or Dutch: 60 gr and over, 57/60-Ib 
ream, 77c per pound. Jap: 60-100 gr, 57/100- 
Ib ream, 67c to 68¢ pound; 50 gr, 48-lb ream, 
69c pound. Chinese: 60/90-lb ream, 63c pound. 
Mechanical Printing Paper (31’’ x 43’’)—Cont, 
60 gr, 57-Ilb ream, 55¢c pound. Swedish or Nor- 
wegian, similar quality, 59¢c pound. Manifold 
—(22" x 34”), White: Swedish or Norwegian, 
30 gr, 16-Ib ream, $12.50 to $16 per ream; 
Austrian, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, ordinary quality, 
$10.50 ream; Chinese, 30 gr, 16-lb ream, $9.60 
ream. Coloured: Cont, 80 gr, 16-lb ream. $15 
to $17 ream; Chinese, 30 gr. 15-lb ream, $10.70 
ream. Poster (31 x 43")—Japanese: 60/70 gr, 
57/68-lb ream, 75¢ Ib. Chinese: 17.2 kilo, ~36-Ib 
ream. $17.20 ream; 19.5 kilo, 42-lh ream, 
$19.50; 27.5 kilo, 60-lb ream, $26.50 ream. 
M.G. Cap (25” x 44”, 1714-lb ream, 22/23 gr.)— 
White: Jap, $10 to $11.50 ream; Chinese, $8.70. 
Coloured: Jap, $9.20 ream; Chinese, $12.80 ream. 
M.G. White Sulphite—Austrian, 40 gr, 47-lb 
Team, 35” x 47’, $31.50 ream; Czech or Ger- 
man, similar quality, $30.70 to $31 ream. M.G. 
Ribbed Pitched Kraft—Swedish, 100 gr, 117-lb 
ream, 35’ x 47’, $91 ream: Japanese, similar qua- 
lity, $80 to $81 ream. M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft— 
Swedish, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, $32.50 
ream; Austrian, 39 gr, 46-lb ream, $29.50; Jap, 
38/39 gr, 45/46—Ib ream, $27 to $28.50 ream; 


Jap, 383/34 er, 39/40-lb ream, $23.50 ream. 
Straw Board (26 x 31’)—Dutch: 8-16 oz, $445 
to $450 per ton; 20-40 oz, $575 ton. Jap: 8 oz 
$435 ton; 8-16 oz, $445 to $455 ton; 12-14 oz, 
$440; 20-32 oz, $560. Chinese: 8-14 oz, $368 to 
$372 ton. Duplex Board—(one side coated), 
Swedish: 250 gr, 240-lb ream, 31"" x 43”, $153 
ream ream; 230 gr, 220-lb ream, $128—$130 
ream. Jap, 250 gr, 240-lb ream, $107; 230 er, 
220-lb ream, $98 ream. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin G Tablets—US, 1959, $150 per car- 
ton of 1,000’s (50,000 u/tablet). Procaine Peni- 
cillin-G in oil—US, 1960, $2.40 per vial of 10 ce 


(300,000 u/cc). UK, 1958, similar strength, 
$1.90 vial of 10 ec. Dihydrostreptomycin—UK 
1959, 68¢ to 82c per vial of 1 gram; US, 1959, 
88c; French, 1959, 65c; Japanese, 1959, 638c. 
Sulfadiazine Powder—UK, $23.50 per pound; 
French, $24.80; Jap, $23.50; German, $23.50. 
German, $23.50. Sulfathiazole Powder—French, 
$9.20 pound; UK, $9; German, $8.80. Quinine 
Ethylcarbonate—Dutch, $2.50 per oz. Quinine 


Hydrochloride—Dutch, $149 per tin of 100 oz. 
Isoniazide Powder—Italian, $88 per kilo. Caffeine 
Alkaloid—Dutch, $16.50 pound; French, $13 
pound. Calcium Bromide—UK, $2.80 pound; 
German, $2.50 pound. Calomel—French, $26 
pound. Fish Liver Oil (caps)—UK, $39 per doz 
bottles of 250’s. Saccharum Lactose—German, 
93c pound; UK, 9%6c pound. Santonin—UK: 
loose pekg, $13.50 per oz; 1l-oz bot, $16.50. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Boric Acid (powder)—Italian, 100-kilo gunny 
bag, 60c pound; US, 100-lb paper bag, 60¢ 
pound. Carbolic Acid (Phenol)—Australian, 
448-lb drum, 95c pound; German, 200-kilo drum, 
87c. Citric Acid—Crystal: UK, $1.70 to $1.85 
pound. Granular: Belgian, $1.55 pound, Stearic 
Acid—Dutch, needle form, $1.10 pound. Granular 
Borax—US, $31 per bag of 100 Ibs. Caustic 
Soda—Chinese, $98 per drum of 200 kilos; UK, 
$167.50 per drum of 300 kilos. Chlorate of 
Potash—French, 63c pound; Swiss, 65c; UK, 
68c. Copper Sulphste—UK, $1 pound. For- 
malin—UK, 33\%4c pound. Gum Arabic—Sudan, 
$1.03 pound. Gum Copal—Malayan, No. 1, $234 
per picul. Gum Damar—Malayan, No. 1, $310 
per picul. Glycerine—Chinese, $1.80 pound; 
Dutch, s.g. 1.260, $2 pound. Petrolatum—Snow 
white: US, 65¢ pound. Rosin—US, $87 per 
picul. Shellac, Lemon—Indian No. 1, $338 per 
picul. Soda Ash—Chinese, $23.50 per bag of 
80 kilos; UK, $32.50 per bag of 100 kilos. Lin- 
seed Oil—UK, $170 picul; Indian, $160 picul. 
Montan Wax—German, $1.80 pound. Sodium 
Cyanide—German, $1.14 pound. Sedium Hydro- 
sulphite—French, $159 picul: German, $159 
picul; UK, $162 vicul. Sulphur Powder—Ger- 
man, $29 nicul; US, $31 picul. Taleum Powder 
—Indian, $320 per ton; Chinese, $235 per ton. 
Paraffin Wax—US: 143 to 150 dees AMP. $80 
picul; 165 deg AMP, $119 picul all in 90/94-lb 
paper bags. 


COTTON YARN 
Hongkong Yarns—}0's, $820 to $890 per bale; 


20's, $1,120 to $1,160; 32’s, $1,450 to $1,480; 
40’s, $1,580; 42's, $1,650 to $1,700 bale. Indian 
Yarns—10’s, $680 to $785 bale; 20’s, $860 to 
$875; 32's, $1,140 to $1,150; 40's, $1,340 ta 
$1,350 bale. Japanese Yarns—82’s, $1,430 to 
$1,450 bale; 40’s, $1,540 to 1,580; 42's, $1,700 
to $1,720 bale. Pakistan Yarns—20’s, $840 to 
$900 bale; 32's, $1,230. 


PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheetings—Chinese: 63 x 64, 36” ‘x 40 
yds, $36.80 pe; 72 x 69, 38” x 40% yds, $45.20; 
60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds, $35.60; 60 x 56, 36” x 
40 yds, $35. Hongkong: 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, 
$38.50 to $40 pe; 60 x 60, $88 to $39.50 pe. 
Japanese: 72 x 69, 38” x 40% yds, $37 nec. 
Grey Jeans—Chinese, $29.80 pe; HK, $31 pe. 
Coloured Cloth—HK, 32” x 42 yds, $35 pe and 
$40 cif Bangkok. Poplin—Shirtings: HK, $33 
per pe of 42 yds; Jap, $1.30 to $1.48 per yd. 


RICE 


White Rice, 100% whole—Thai: -old, 2nd, $65 
picul; new, 2nd, $62.90; new 3rd, $61.60. White 
‘Rice—Thai: A-5% old, lower quality, $57.70 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REevigEw 


picul; B-10%, new, $52.20; C-15% old, $53; 
E-25% new, $48. Canton: old, $52.60; 2nd 
quality, B grade, $50.50; Ist quality early crop, 
$46.40. Rangoon: 2nd, new, $46.80 picul. 
Broken Rice—Thai: A-1 superior, new, $41 
picul; A-1 special, new, $38.80; A-1, ordinary, 
new, $37.50. Glutinous Rice—Thai: Ist, new, 
$54 picul. 4 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Australian Flour—150-lb bags, $34.50 per bag; 
50-lb bags, $11.80 to $13.80 per bag. Ameri- 


can Flour—$12.80 to $14 per bag of 50 Ibs.: 


Canadian Flour—$32.80 to $33 per bag of 100 
lbs and $16 per bag of 50 Ibs. Japanese Flour 
—$11.50 per bag of 50 lbs. 


CEMENT 


Hongkong Green Island Products—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening: $8.20 per bag of 112 Ibs. 
Emerald: $7.10 per bag of 112 lbs and $6.40 
per bag of 100 lbs. White Cement, Snowcrete: 
$66.50 per drum of 375 Ibs; $16 per bag of 
l-cwt. Japanese Cement—$5.80 per 100-lb bag 
and $6.60 per l-cwt bag. Chinese Cement— 
45-kg bags, $115 per metric ton, cif HK ex-ship. 
Danish Cement—White, Bate brand, $15.60 per 
l-cwt bag. 


SUNDRY PROVISIONS 


Bamboo Leaf—Anhwei, large, 
mixed size, $39. Bamboo Shoot, 
sha, new, Ist quality, $123 picul. Bamboo Shoot, 
shreaded—Taiwan, new, salted, $44 picul. Bean 
Stick—HK lst, A, $185 picul; Kwangtung, Ist, 
A, $163. Black Date—Tientsin, new, mixed, $133 
picul. Red Date—Tientsin, 1st crop, $150 picul ; 
Tsingtao, large, old, $52 picul. Black Fungus 
(thick)—Australian, 2nd = quality $830 picul. 
Ginkgo—Kiangsu, large, refrigerated cargo, $190 
picul; Japanese, lower quality, $50. Ham— 
Chekiang, Kamwah, $340 picul. Dried Lily 
Bulb—Hunan, new, A, $186 picul. Dried Lily 
Flower—Shanghai, $131 picul. Lotus Nut— 
Hunan, large, new, $370 picul; Pnompenh, new, 
$160. Lungngan, Dried—Foochow, large, $105 
picul. Lungngan Pulp—Fukien, 1st, in case, 
$235 picul. Mushroom, thick—Japanese, ist, B 
new, $1,230 picul; Kwangsi, Ist, new, $640. 
Pearl Barley—Hunan, ist, $45 picul. Walnut 
Meat—Tsingiao, old, $275 picul. 


$53 per picul; 
dried—Chang- 


SEA PRODUCTS 


Awabi—Japanese, $1,790 to 
Bechedsmcr aca, $425 Riese aa a 
ber catty. Bootara—Japanese, 1st, $60 picul; 
N. Korean, $58. Compoy—Japanese, large, old, 
$1,150 picul. Cuttle Fish, dried--Japanese, me- 
dium, $330 to $370 picul. Oyster—Japanese, 
Pirncger yy ‘poe picul; Kwangtung, large, 
7 icul. ? Fin—J. 
pine caaee ey arks’ Fi apanese, large, 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar—Taiwan: refined ¢ 
$44.20 picul; No. 18, $37.50, Japenese’ Ace 
50-kilo packing, $44.50; 30-kilo packing, $44. 

ench, granular, $42. UK, granular, $43. 
Taikoo : granular $44.30; fine, $45; brown, $31 
Philippine: brown, lst, $88; 2nd, $37.40. Aus- 
tralian brown, $39. Sugar Slab—HK brown, 
Ist, $36.50 picul; Canton, 2nd, brown, $37.50" 


Sugar Candy—HK, 2nd, $47 pi 
—Thai, $40.60 pica.” *" Picul- Malt Sager 


for 30 pes — 


